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(Hinduism  and  its    relation    to  Christianity, 


««It  was  a  fine  sentiment  which  led  the  Hebrew 
priests  of  old  to  omit  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the 
public  worship,  and  substitute  for  it,  "the  incommuni- 
cable'' or  some  such  expression,  for,  human  language 
can  never  give  a  name  to  the  Supreme.  All  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  has  been  to  take  some  attribute 


and  ascribe  to  it  the  other  attributes  of  the  Diety. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
names  which  we  employ,  whether  God  the  good, 
Jehovah  the  existent,  the  eternal,  the  Lord,  Almighty, 
or  the  Supreme.  All  these  are  names  which  our 
moral  consciousness  testifies  to  us  must  be  applicable 
to  God;  each  describes  only  a  part  of  his  nature, 
but  we  think  of  it  as  comprehending  the  whole.1' 


«ex> 

(Symbols)  Xr*S     T*~&  (Carlyie) 


«Of  kin  to  the  so  incalculable  influences  of  con. 
cealment,  and  connected  with  still  greater  things,  is 
the  wondrous  agency  of  Symbols.  In  a  symbol  there 
is  concealment  and  yet  revelation;  here,  therefore,  by 
silence  and  by  speech  acting  together)  comes  a  double 
significance  and  if  both  the  speech  be  itself  high  and 
the  silence  fit  and  noble  how  expressive  will  their 
union  be  !  Thus  in  many  a  painted  Device,  or  sim- 
ple seat  emblem  the  commonest  Truth  stands  out 
to  us  proclaimed  with  quite  new  emphasis.  For  it  is 
here  that  Fantasy  with  her  mystic  wonderland  plays 
into  the  small  prose  domain  of  sense  and  becomes 
incorporated  therewith.  In  the  symbol  proper  what 
we  can  call  a  symbol,  there  is  ever,  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodiment  and  reve- 
lation of  the  infinite,  the  Infinite  is  made  to  blend 
itself  with  the  Finite,  to  stand  visible,  and  as  it  were 
attainable  there.  By  symbols,  accordingly  is  mang 
uMed  and  commanded,  made  happy  made  wretched'* 
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(Symbols)  eo^tfip^Sbp  S^tfOtfc  "80 
,  #  KX  ofifccfib, 


0.  -^ia^dSbAoo^j^BN  m^XJiSr^e    Bb*r*'cro3  60^ 
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«  Hindu  idolatry  is  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked 
or  rejected.  As  we.  explained  some  time  ago,  it  pre- 
sents millions  of  broken  fragments  of  God.  Collect 
them  together,  and  you  get  the  indivisible  divinity. 
Their  idolatry  is  nothing  but  the  worship  of  a  divine 
attribute  materialized.9 


ift  tf)§*fe 

*es&£r»0»ftttF»2$*fe» 


<«Wnat  the  Qanesa  or  Gana-pati  of  the  present 
day  really  represents  is  a  complex  personification  of 
sagasity,  shrewdness,  patience,  and  self-reliance  — 
of  all  those  qualities,  in  short,  which  overcome  hin- 
drances and  defficulties,  whether  in  performing  reli- 
gious acts,  writing  books,  building  "  houses,  making 
journeys  or  undertaking  anything.  He  is  before  all 
things  the  typical  embodiment  of  success  in  life;  with 
its.  usual  accompaniments  of  good-living,  plentious- 
ncss,  prospirity,  and  peace  This  is  the  true  secret  of 
his  popularity.  This  is  why  his  images  and  shrines  sm- 
eared with  red  paint  are  seen  every-where,  through 
india. 


000*00  v^cJOooKT^  Co.  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  to 
denote  shrewdness  or  wisdom  ;  (tfesiS  ^ 


unfrequently  he  is-  repre- 
sented riding  on  a  rat,  and  is  always  associated  with 
images  of  that  animal,  probably  as  emblematical  of 
sagacity,,  feyr*t\Xw*fr*$gSs>  -tf3b5d^tf»^)"3t»^)^ 
<«he  has  two  wives  called  Riddi  &  Sjddhi  prosperity  & 
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Sp  ttdfc^fc^aoifc^K^^ 


His   four    hands    indicate    four     kinds  of    prosperity 


.  Holding  pasam  or  a  noose  in 
one  hand  signifies  that  he  holds  asa  or  desires  under 
bondage  &$&**&cl$X>t*  &3o  ss^sSeatfbJ^ptf^Pc  tfp 
"Stx>^)-xfc|5^  a  Holding  anbusam  or  a  hook  in  the 
other  hand,  shows  that  he  holds  krodham  or  anger 
in  subjection  /&o&^3*?5octf;f>&3  ^{fsfosfr  «cxx>oO^ 
wcSp  "3ex>^)^Sb^a  His  big  belly  shows  that  all 
the  worlds  with  their  manifold  objects  are  contained 
in  him 


d6b&\#»£dSb*Sx>. 


(Hindu  Superiority)  <*Sb?fc 


"The  Mexicans  worshipped  the  figure  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  The 
Hindus,  as  is  too  well-kuown,  still  worship  this  diety 
under  the  name  of  Ganesh.  Baron  Humboldt  thus 
remarks  on  the  Mexican  deity:  'It  presents  some 
remarkable  and  apparently  not  accidental  resemblance 
with  the  Hindu  Ganesh.* 


!b-ottb-K^«Sp 
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oooda&DO<i 


INDIAN  WISDOM  (Page  127) 

"There  is  a  sect  among  the  Hindus  called  Gana- 
patyasj  who  identify  Ganapati  or  Ganesa  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Their  doctrines  are  embodied  in  the 
Gane^a-purana,  but  they  have  a  poem  called  the 


Ganeas-gita,  which  is  identical  in  substance  with  the 
Bhagavadgita,  the  name  of  Ganesa  being  subsistuted 
for  that  Of  Kristna." 


.  -8^0*00  (Kant) 
lS 


?>-0\  (FichU)  ajfc  ^P^JDtf  00^56 


(Hegel) 


(Comte) 
2r 


(Paine) 

(Max  Muiler)     fib^dbop^     p5C€)oO  dftooiS. 


««The  potential  energy  which,  independent  of  nay* 
in  spite  of  sense  and  reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend 
the  infinite  under  varying  disguises"  cCfco  §  Jfolblfc 


SJB 


"Religion  which  may  be  defined  as  a  whole  view  of  the 
universe  and  of  man's  destiny  in  it' 
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**  A  religion  which  is  not  able  thus  to  grow  and 
live  with  us  as  we  grow  and  live  is  dead  already. 
Definite  and  unvarying  uniformity  so  far  from  being 
a  sign  of  honesty  and  life  is  always  a  sign  of  disho- 
nesty and  death.  Every  religion,  if  it  is  to  be  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  old 
and  the  young  must  be  pliant,  must  be  high  and  deep 
and  broad,  bearing  all  things,  believing  all  things 
hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things  The  more  it  is 
so  the  greater  its  vitality,  the  greater  the  strength 
and  warmth  of  its  embrace. 
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«<  It  was  because  attempts  were  made  from  very 
early  times  to  narrow  and  stiffen  the  outward  signs 
and  expressions  of  our  faith  to  put  narrow  dogma 
in  the  place  of  trust  and  love,  That  the  Christian 
Church  has  often  lost  those  who  might  have  been  its 
best  defenders  and  that  the  religion  of  Church  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  what  before  all  things,  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  religion  world-wide  love  and  charity" 


(Tne  Saturday  Review) 


the  presence  ot  the  sceintific  religions  Brah- 
manism,  Buddhism,  Judaism  and  Muhammadanism  it 
has  signally  failed,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
eventual  victory.'* 


/        <, 

ii^cSQdSDSfcSsfca      sfcuC 


a"^X**$#dtto*fco 


(Mr.  Leslie  Stephen) 


i  . 

tc  It  has  only  existed  during  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  the  whole  Hisotory  of  the  race,  and  that 
only  among  a  small  minority;  it  has  broken  up  into 
numerous  and  utterly  discordant  sections,  it  has  de- 
cayed as  knowledge  has  increased;  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  race  has  got  on  very  well  without  it.  7> 


1387 


"  Its  gains  from  among  educated  Brahmins,  Budd- 
hists and  Mobammadans  are  few  and  slight;  its  losses 
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from  among  scientists  and  thinkers  of  Europe  are 
serious.  It  is  a  far  more  urgent  problem  at  present 
how  to  keep  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Germany,  Fran- 
ce, and  Britain,  Christians  than  how  to  make  those 
of  Turkey,  India  and  China,  Christians,  for  we  are 
certainly  much  more  rapidly  losing  the  former  than 
gaining  the  latter.  '' 


6Jo7^>o^Sb 


eo 


(Mr.  Mortonfullertom 


"  In  both  countries   (i.e,,  England  and    America) 
there  is  very  little  of  the  actual  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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Jesus  is  the  most  discussed,  but  the  least  understood 
person  in  history  " 


,  qa  c*&?fc 

Vo«i»e 
tfiaftc-Otfa. 
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«They  (Hindus)  see  that  religionhas  not  entered  into 
our  domestic  &  social  lives  as  it  ought  to  do.  Brahmo 
families  live  before  their  eyes  as  if  they  had  none  to 
look  up  to  &  adore;  they  find  theists  living  as  if  they 
were  atheists;  as  if  they  were  worshippers  of  mammon 
&  the  followers  of  fashion  only,  like  any  other  body  o* 
worldly  men  and  women  even  daily  thanks  giving  and 
prayer  is  neglected  in  many  of  our  houses...  No  wonder 
that  even  our  educated  men  should  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust from  our  high  spiritual  pretensions.  " 


27 

(High  and 


o 


<*  India  has  had  Dwaita,  Adwaita,  Visistadwaita  and 
other  systems  of  philosophy,  systems  so  clearly  worked 
out  that  they  have  become  the  wonder  of  the  world... 
what  is  then  the  definite  taith  that  we  offer  to  our 
brethern?  what  is  the  philosophy  of  our  faith  ?" 

"3  0^*5  Ctf  £§^"3 
«  —  oj       Q  —  <w  eo  a— 


oS 


<c  The  Brahmo  Samaj  has  neglected  the  masses 
and  has  mostly  confined  its  attention  to  the  educated 
classes  but  the  question  is  —  is  it  making  any  notable 
progress  amongst  those  educated  few  I  This  is  the 
question  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  this 
evening.' 


•28 

«  Let  me  bring  together  some  signs  that  indicate 
that  the  theistic  cause  is  daily  losing  its  grounds  in 
the  estimation  of  the  educated  classes. 


+  + 


So  .  ^  The  sectarian 
narrowness  and  unbrotherliness  that  we  have  manifes- 
ted towards  each  other." 
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ex>        o«&- 


ff^ofieso 


The  Hindus  are  a  proverbially  relgious  people. 
The  manner  in  which  religion  has  filtered  down  to  the 
masse  $>  to  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  is  very  remarkable 
Stand  by  the  side  of  tbe  man  who  is  tilling  the  ground 
with  hie  Plough,  or  the  pofrr  oobbler  mending  yonr  shoes 
and  begin  some  conversation  which  drives  af  the  funda- 
mental troths  of  the  religion  and  you  are  almost  surer  to 
meet  with  the  observation  'yes  sir  every  thing  happens 
according  to  tbe  will  of  one  sitting  on  high;  what  has 
been  fore-ordained  by  him  must  oome  to  pass,  wbat  are 
we?  we  are  nothing  life  itself  is  vanity  and  so  on."  What 
a  contrast  does  this  present  to  the  state  of  thinks  existing 


io  western  countries  There  in  spite  of  wide-spread 
and  ever-aofcive  systems  of  public  ministry  of  religion, 
there  are  vast  masses  of  men  and  women,  belonging  to 
the  classes  of  the  working  poor,  whom  these  public  offi- 
ces of  religion  do  not  touch,  and  who  are  drunken,  dis- 
orderly, brutish  and  sensual  ;  far  below  the  le?el  of  the 
ordinary  Indian  workman.  " 


c 

i6cRSb5Sw7r»5a^ 
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"Foreigners  make  a  most  lamentable  mistake  when  th- 
ey auppose  that  the  so-called  lover  classes  in  India  are 
on  the  same  level  of  thoughtless  brutality  that  they  find 
prevalent  amcng  corresponding  sections  of  the  people 
in  other  lands." 


ex> 


"Mentally  and  spiritually  the  average  Bangalee  is 
any  day  eqnal  to  a  dozen  John.  Bull.  Centuries  of 
worship  wittt  the  uuuaual  amount  of  spirituality  has 


33 

resulted  in  making   him    more   and   more   mentally  and 
•piritnally  powerful  than    physically." 

>&•£ 


Sr»o&r*5bd'j&>  (Philosophic  Hinduism) 


"There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
Popular  and  Philosophic  Hinduism.  They  blend  into 
each  other.  Some  combine  the  too.  Even  the  common 
people  are  leavened,  more  or  less*  with  some  of  the 
notions  of  philosophic  Hindaidm." 
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••  So  one  may  go  into  any  Hindu  village  and  ask  the 
first  peasant  that  he  meets  who  God  is,  and  he  will  to  a 
certainty,  receive  the  answer,  Jo  balta  Jiai  wolii  Jiai;  that 
which  speaks  that  same  is  he.  " 


"As  for  the  paraiyas  and  this  lower  castes  gene- 
rally in  the  more  civilised  districts  of  the  conntry  they 
are  Hindus  by  religion,  like  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  Brahman  and  the  paraiyas  equally  worthip  Siva  and 
Tishnn  and  therefore  are  equally  Hindus, 


" 
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[Mr.  Leslie  Stephen! 
L  J 

^#os5o<i<goc  S^x)    §}]&Sfc# 
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It  has  only  exiited  during  a  relatively  brief  period 
of  the  whole  history  ;of  the  race,  and  then  only  among  a 
amall  minorty/' 


(Saturday  Review) 
8b:  - 
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"In  the  presence  of  the  Scientific  religions-Brahmanism 
Buddhism.  Judaism  &  Muhammadanism  —  It  has  signally 
failed  and  there  is  no  prospect  ot  an  eventual  victory  " 


6   Cfioo^^T'oA)  oxn»c*fc 
> 


cB6oo<58. 


^  Next  come  the  growth  and  development  of  such 
reactionary  organisations  as  the  Theosophical  Society 
or  Ramakristna  mission.9' 
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«•  So  many  of  our  educated  men,  who  but  for 
these  associations  would  have  looked  to  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  for  a  way  of  deliverance,  are  turning  away 
from  it." 


t>5o-0  •CP 
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4t  But  in  these    popular  and    interestiog    accounts  of 
the   Hindu    religion    and    customs    we   often    miss   the 
onder-currrent  of  thought  aud    philosophy  which  unites 
aud  holds  together  the    people  of  a   vast   continent   like 
India  and  which  has    enabled  them   to  resist   every  out- 
side influence,  Greek  or  Pension/  Moslem  or  Christian  for 
thousands   of  years.     For   it  may   be  truly    said  that  in 
India  ulone  we  fiee  the  faiths  and    traditions  of   the  long 
past  still  unbroken  and  still  instinct  with  life  and  vitality 
The  ancient  faiths  of    Egypt    Babylon  are  now   things  of 
the  past  and  the  religion   of  aaicient    Qreeece  and    Rome 
leaves  only  in  poetry  and  art  .........  Among    the   Hindus 

only  the  link  between  the  present   and  the  ancient    past 
remains  unbroken/ 


TB  JfcoJi 

CL_  CO 

oootiyStf  eaBb  3^*1,-  8n>o&r*ab$tiuttr»ijftb 
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e?) 


"It  is  well  known  to  the  whole  world  that  DO  people 
on  earth  are  more  tolerant  than  the  Hindus,  who  believe 
all  men  to  be  equally  within  the  reach  of  Divine  benefici* 
ence,  which  embraces  the  good  of  every  religions  sect 
and  denomination."  ,  t 


4:1 


tfs5br.;i  d^Sb^P  tfsfc^efcSo.   6) 


tfo 

"Though  turning  in  the  forum  and  not  in  theforestt 
we  may  yet  learn  to  agree  to  differ  with  onr  neighbour 
to  love  those  who  hate  us  on  account  of  oar  religious 
contradictions,  are  at  all  events  nnlearn  to  hate  and 
persecute  those  whose  own  convictions,  whose  hopes  and 
fears,  uay,  even  whose  moral  principles  differ  from  our 


own," 


(Neibuhr) 
The  Indians  are  really  the  most  tolerant  nation* 


•  For  Vaishnaviem  is,    like   Boddhism,   the   most  to- 
lerant of  syetenas.' 
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"When  I  had  to  build  or  restore  a  church,  it  WAS 
very  often  from  Brahmins  that  1  obtained  the  site  and  the 
necessary  materials." 


CO 


'  Bnt  to  return  to  the  matter  in  band,  many  people 
have  attributed  to  narrowmindedness  and  intolerance  the 
excessive  care  which  Brahmins  take  to  exclude  strangers 
from  their  temples  and  religions  ceremonies.  For  my 
part  ;  I  think  that  their  only  motive  is  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  approach  of  men  who  from  the  way  in 
which  they  live,  and  from  the  clothes  which  they  wear, 
are  in  tbeii  eyes  in  a  perpetual  state  of  defilement." 


43 


«  On  such  occasions  the  Brahmins  themselves  have 
sometimes  invited  me  to  enter  their  temple,  being 
satisfied  as  to  my  manner  of  living  and  conduct.19 

*y$£ffoK?>  eJ^J&tfoa     ^2 
-on»Ce)dS»j6p 


oootoo  s 

«  How  indeed,  could  he  feel  well  disposed  towards 
Europeans  when  he  sees  them  give  way  without 
shame  or  remorse  to  drunkenness,  which  to  him  is  a 
most  disgusting  of  vices..,  How  can  he  respect 
Europeans  when  he  sees  their  wives  on  terms  of  the 
most  intimate  familiarity  with  their  husbands,  being 
equally  intemperate  and  eating  drinking,  laughing 
and  joking  with  other  men  and  above  all,  dancing 
with  them  &c." 
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"SoodSkc  'SSvoSact&DKrft).  sjc 
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-*  Formerly  even  those  amongst  oar  educated  men 
who  did  not  make  common  cause  with  as,  would  freely 
give  in  aid  of  oar  funds,  would  gladly  make  contribution^ 
on  the  occasions  of  oar  anniversary  festivals  and  so  forth 
sometimes  bearing  the  principle  shares  of*  expenses,  in* 
curred  for  taking  our  preachers  to  different  stations  in 
the  mofussil,  bat  now  in  many  stations  that  peoaniary 
aid  has  largely  fallen  off." 
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<«  There  are  others,  again,  who  have  their  own 
axes  to  grind  and  if  anything  arises  in  a  country 
which  prevents  the  grinding  of  their  own  axes, 
their  hearts  burn,  any  amount  of  hatred  comes  out 
and  they  do  not  know  what  to  do.  What  harm  to 
the  Christian  missionary  that  the  Hindus  are  trying 
to  cleanse  their  own  houses?  What  injury  will  it  do 
to  the  Brahma  samaj  and  other  reform  bodies  that 
the  Hindus  are  trying  their  best  to  reform  them- 
selves ?  Why  should  they  stand  in  opposition  ?  Why 
should  they  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  these  move- 
ments? Why?  I  ask.  It  seems  to  me  their  jealousies 
are  so  bitter  that  no  why  or  how  can  be  asked  there.' 
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^Bearing  all  things. 


<fcMy  religion  is  one  of  which  the  Bhagavatgeeta  is 
the  ofishoot,  Buddhism  a  rebel  child  and  Christianity  is  a 
patchy  imitation." 
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11  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  universal  receptivity.  It 
has  ever  aimed  at  accomodating  itself  to  circumstances 
and  has  carried  on  the  process  of  adaptation  through 
more  than  three  thousand  years.  It  has  first  borne  with 
and  then,  so  to  speak,  swallowed,  digested  and  assimila- 
ted something  from  all  creeds,  or  like  a  vast  hospitable 
mansion,  it  has  opened  its  doors  to  all  comers  it  has  not 
refused  a  welcome  to  applicants  of  every  grade  from  the 
highest,  to  the  lowest,  if  only  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Spiritual  Headship  of  the  Brahmans  and  adopt  caste 
rnlas." 
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"  In  point  of  fact,^we  have  shown  more  leaning 
to  Christ  and  Christianity  than  to  Eastern  ideals; 
some  of  us  going  so  far  as  to  call  themselves  disciples 
of  Jesus9. 
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a  Yet  Hinduism  is  continually  growing  within  it- 
self. In  its  tenacity  of  life  and  power  of  expansion 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  sacred  banian-tree,  whose 
thousand  ramifications,  often  issuing  from  apparently 
lifeless  stems,  find  their  way  into  walls,  undermine 
old  buildings  or  themselves  descend  to  the  ground, 
take  root  in  the  soil,  and  form  resh  centres  of  growth 
and  vitality.'' 
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"  It  has  made    the  higher  religion    of  India  essen- 
tially anti-social.  ;' 
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"  An  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  amongst  Hin- 
dus educated  on  Wet  tern  lines  that  the  genius  of 
Hinduism  essentially  individualistic  and  anti-social  & 
that  therefore  no  substantial  reform  in  social  life  can 
come  out  of  a  revival  of  the  past,  and  that  we  can 
only  draw  on  the  west  and  take  light  therfrom.  They 
do  not  place  much  faith  in  reform  on  national  lines 
and  would  rather  go  in  for  wholesale  or  bodily  adop- 
tion of  most  at  least,  if  not  all  of  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  West.  " 
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«  They  would  rather  build  a  new  social    edifice  on 
rationality  as  distinguished   from  nationality." 
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(Mr.  Banjamin  Kind) 
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a  The  first  is  that  there  must  surely  be  something 
wrong  in  a  social  system  from  which  has  developed 
the  modern  civilization  of  Europe,  which  has  evoked 
strong  and  sweeping  condemnation  from  so  eminent 
a  scholar  and  Scientist  as  Professor  Huxlay.  ° 


«<  Even  the  best  of  modern  civilizations  appears 
to  me  exhibit  a  condition  of  mankind  which  neither 
embodies  any  further  ideal  nor  even  possesses  the 
merit  of  stability.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  if  there  is  no  hope  of  a  large  improve. 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  family  j  f  j,  I  should  hail  the  advent  ot  some 
kindly  comet  which  would  sweep  the  whole  affair 
away  as  a  desirable  consummation." 
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«  Sacrifice  a  member  for  the  sake  ot  the  family,  a 
family  for  the  sake  of  a  village,  a  village  for  the  sake 
of  a  district,  and  even  the  earth  for  the  welfare  ot 
the  soul.;' 
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««L  Verily,  whoever  exists  he  in  being  born  is  born 
as  (owing)  a  debt  to  the  gods  to  the  Rishis  to  the 
fathers,  and  to  men." 
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The  Theistic  Church  too  has  not  as  yet  fully 
developed  its  capacities  in  that  line.  All  honor  to 
other  sister  associations  like  the  Arya  Saraaj,  and 
the  Vivekananda  Mission,  which  are  already  be. 
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sterring  themselves  for  active  philanthropic  work' 
Their  orphanages,  their  asylums  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  are  standing  monuments  of  the  noble  impulses 
that  rule  them.  We  theists  should  not:  be  behind 
hand  in  these  respects.  (The  italics  are  ours  ) 
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«  2.  Assemble,  speak  together  ;  let  your  minds 
be  all  of  one  accord.  As  ancient  Oods  unanimous 
sit  down  to  the  appointed  share. 
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3.  The  place  is  common,  common  the  assembly 
common  the  mind  ;    be  so  their  thoughts     united.     A 
common  purpose  do  I  lay    before     you     and    worship 
with  your  general  oblation. 

4.  One  of  the  same  resolve,  and  be  your  minds 
of  one  accord. 

United  be  the  thoughts  ot  all  that  all  may  hap- 
pily agree.'* — (I0th  Mandala-Hymn) 
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1.  <«  Agree  and  be  united;  let  your   minds  be  all 
of  one  accord.    Even    as  the    Gods  of  ancient  days, 
unanimous,  await  their  share. 

2.  The  rede  is  common,  common  the    assembly 
common  the  law,  so  be  their  thoughts  united. 

I  offer  up  your  general   oblation;    together  en- 
tertain one  common  purpose, 

3.  One  and  the  same  be  your    resolve,    be    all 
your  hearts  in  harmony  ;     one  and  the  same  be  your 
minds  that  all  may  happily  consent.9'  —  Book  VI.  64* 
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«  For  the  actual    working  of  this  spirit  ot    unity 
you  may  study  the    Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata" 


it  has  made  the  higher     religion    of 
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India  essentially  anti-social" 
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««  To  be  truly  religious  we  must  turn  away  from 
society.  'Who  is  thy  wife,  who  thy  son  '  cries  the 
Hindu  sage  and  teaches  the  aspirant  for  religious 
life  to  seek  his  salvation  in  asceticism  and  renunci- 
ation of  the  world.  " 
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«  No  religion  can  be  worth  its  name  which  does 
not  take  sufficient  care  of  the  individual.      The  deve- 
lopment of  the  individual  soul  and  its    attainment    of 
spiritual  beatitude  must  be  the  goal   of     all     religion. 
There  can  be  no  religion  without  this  object.      A  re* 
ligion  without  the  teaching  of  spirituality  is  a    misno- 
mer and  a  lever  without  fulcrum.      All  purely  Spirit- 
ual development,  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
be  individualistic,    and  it   should    be  the    ambition  of 
every  human  being  to  strive  after  the    elevation  and 
refinement  of  the   spirit  in   him    and  thereby    secure 
spiritual  perfection    resulting  in  perfect    bJi'ss  or   (as 
some  religions  style  it)  salvation.      No    religion   can, 
therefore,  be    condemned  as    individualistic,  because 
it  attaches    great    importance  to  the    unfolding    and 
developing  of  the  spiritual  side   of  men,  nor   can  any 
religion  be  extolled  as  socialistic  which  either  ignores 
the  spirit  altogether   or  gives    it  only  a    subordinate 
or  secondary  position." 
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(anti-social) 
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ooo^>ix5&^cJO&osT\8o.  «In  the  above  article 
1  have  relied  upon  the  English  translation  of 
Sanscrit  Texts  by  European  scholars  so  that  there 
may  be  no  occasion  for  a  charge  of  straining  the 
words  or  of  extorting  meanings  or  of  inventing 
theories  of  my  own.  '' 
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inite  and  infinite  states^  550  S'sSbo^b  "3 
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"  Although  they  look  to  be  euch  very  difierent  sub- 
stancee-  the  precious  gem  and  common  coal  Yet  they 
are  identically  the  same  chemical  element.  "— 
Primer, 
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"  Strange  as  Bankart's  monism  may  seem  to  us,  yet 
the  current  idea  that  God  created  the  world  out  of 
nothing  ean9  strictly  speaking,  mean  nothing  else  than 
ttat  nothing  can  ever  exist  by  the  side  of  God,  that  God, 
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out  of  his  own  energy  supplied  both  the  material  and  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  world.'  ' 


<4Material  creation  out  of  rotbing    ia   an    impoaaible 
conception," 
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No  man  hath  seen  Ood  at  any  time. 
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"  With  a  view  to  prove  the  errors  of  the  Poo- 
rans  and  Tuntrus,  you  say,  that  the  Poorans  repre- 
sent god  as  possessed  of  various  names  and  forms 
as  possessed  ot  a  wife  and  children,  and  as  subject 
to  the  senses,  and  to  the  discharge  of  bodily  func- 
tions; from  which  it  follows  that  there  are  many 
gods,  that  they  are  subject  to  sensual  pleasure  and 
the  omnipresence  of  God  cannot  be  maintained.  I. 
therefore  humbly  ask  the  missionary  gentlemen  whe- 
ther or  not  they  call  Jesus  Christ  who  it  possessed 
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x>f  the  human  form  also  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  dove  shape,  the  very  God  ?  (1)  and 
whether  they  do  not  consider  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
very  God,  received  impressions  by  the  external 
organs,  eyes  &c.  and  operated  by  means  of  the  active 
organs,  hands  &c.  And  whether  or  not  they  consider 
him  as  subject  to  all  the  human  passions  ?  Was  he 
angry  or  not  ?  (2)  Was  his  mind  afflicted  or  not  ?  (3) 
Did  he  Experience  any  suffering  or  pain  ?  (4)  And 
did  he  not  eat  and  drink  ?  (5)  Did  he  not  live  a 
long  time  with  his  own  mother,  brothers  and  rela- 
tives? (6)  Was  he  not  born,  (7)  and  did  he  not  die  ? 
(8  And  did  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  very 
God,  in  the  form  of  a  dove  remove  from  one  place 
to  another?  ;9)  And  did  he  not  beget  Jesus  Christ 
by  his  intercourse  with  a  woman  ?  (10)  If  they  ac- 
knowledge all  this,  then  they  cannot  find  fault  with 
Poorans'* 
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«<  If  the  Supreme  God  is  the  wealth  ot  our  hearts  how 
is  it  that  we  cannot  see  Him  ?  What  is  there  that 
stands  as  an  intervention  between  us  and  Him?  That 
intervention  is  in  ourselves.  Our  desire  and  anxiety 
tor  worldly  pleasure  is  that  intervention.  We  are  not 
at  a  distance  from  God  in  such  a  light;  it  is  our  sel- 
fishness and  our  wickedness  which  has  thrown  us 
from  Him.  This  is  the  advice  of  Monotheism  —  enjoy 
the  delight  of  God  by  giving  up  all  desires  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  avoiding  all  taints  of  sin;  3i£  we  are 
impure  in  ourselves  how  can  there  be  a  desire  to  go 
to  that  pure  person."  * 
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«  All  this  may  sound  very  imperfect,  yet  it  con- 
tains one  important  thought,  that  our  self  is  neither 
our  body  nor  our  mind  not  even  our  thoughts,  of 
which  most  philosophers  are  so  proud." 
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«We  cannot  really    destroy,     neither  can     we   really 
create  any  substance  "  (Chemistry  Primer)  tf>;5;5bo  "S 
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''Conservation  of  matter 
&  energy''  ejfclfc-ust  as  matter  is  neither  created 
nor  destroyed,  so  it  has  been  shown  that  the  total 
amount  of  energy  is  unchangeable  (Chemistry  by  Ira 
Remson) 
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"^^^  «  And  while  some  of  the  most  important  doctri- 
nes of  the  Vedanta,  when  placed  before  us  in  the 
plain  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedanta. Sastra,  may 
often  seem  very  startling  to  us,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how,  if  clothed  in  softer  language,  they  do  not 
jar  at  all  on  our  ears,  nay,  are  in  full  harmony  with 
our  own  most  intimate  convictions.  Thus,  while  the 
idea  that  our  own  self  and  the  divine  self  are  {denti- 
cle in  nature  might  seem  irreverent,  if  not  blasphe- 
jaous,  onfc  of  our  own  favourite  hymns  contains  the 
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prayer  :  — 

And  that  a  higher  gift  than  grace 
Should  flesh  &  blood  refine, 

God's  presence  and  his  very  self, 
And  essence  all-divine  ! 

This  is  pure  Vedanta.  We  also  speak  without 
hesitation  of  our  body  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  of 
the  voice  of  God  within  us  ;  nay,  we  repeat  with  St. 
Paul  that  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being  in 
God,  yet  we  shrink  from  adopting  the  plain  and 
simple  language  of  the  Upanishads  that  the  self  of 
God  and  man  is  the  same.1' 


SfcjO 

SfctfiSoo 


*&A 


ar>  JD 


God  and  man  should  be  wholly  united,  so  that  it  can 
be  said  ot  a  truth  that   God  and  man  are  one,'* 
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JD  $afcner*25cSEro  tttf  py     (Theologia  Garmanica)  ^ 

?    "God  be. 


came  man  that  we  might  be  made  God" 
JDto^tfbo  fl^S)  aSr»( 
(Athanasians)  ^r-^n«5oo  eB  Cd 
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/^Land  of  Philosophers")    c5odBc»f5\ 
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'^.  <*  The  very  word 
Maya  never  occurs  in  the  principal  Upanishads  in  the 
same  sense  as  Avidya.  It  begins  to  show  in  the  Sve- 
tasvatara  (Jpanishad,  which  held  a  position  of  its  own. 
This  is  „  surely  an  important  tact,  and  as  we  now 
possess  Colonel  Jacob's  concordance,  we  can  assert  it 
with  perfect  confidence.  When  Maya  occurs  once  in 
the  plural^  in  the  Brihad,  Ar«  Upanished  11,  5,  19, 
this  is  really  a  quotation  from  the  Rig-Veda  VI,  47, 
18,  and  shows  how  Maya,  in  the  sense  of  Sakti,  power, 
came  to  find  its  way  into  the  language  of  the  Vedanta. 
In  compound  words  also,  Maya  generally  means 
power,  creative  power*  very  much  like  Sakti'' 
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S.  ^  Maya  is  the 
creating  power  of  the  eternal  God  and  consiquently  it 
is  diclared  by  the  Vedant  to  be  eter-nal  "  f^fieptf  5 


«r»ISo  «^^?>  dtfofap^So.  «His  Maya  is  no 
illusion,  but  B  real  power  immanent  in  Paramatman 
-which  enables  Him  to  evolve  this  Universe  &c," 
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TV*  80 

«Maya  pertains  to  Brahman?  and  it  is  a  real  power 
immanent  in  God,  with  the  help  of  which,  he  is  able 
to  produce  the  world"  (&^d5o^»ir^^o«o^"3o^a.  & 

X) 


«  A  power  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  Thing- 
in-selt  ot  the  Universe,  the  power  is  responsible  for 
the  projection  of  the  appearances  known  as  mind 
and  matter  out  of  the  <«  unknown  »' 
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(Evolution    theory)  eod6«6.      6ppotffc^pff75o     fib 
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>.    "What  IB  parinaina  if  not  evolution  >f 


'Though    Ramaouja 

also  would  hardly  accept  our  idea  of  creation,  be    teaches 

evolution could  oar  evolutionists  have    wished    for   a 

better  anoeitor  ?     fs&jtf 
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Nothing  comes  oat  of  Nothing 
10 
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"Strange  as  Samkara's  monism  may  seem  to  us  yet 
the  current  idea  that  Ood  created  the  world  out  of 
nothing  can,  strictly  speaking  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  nothing  can  ever  exist  by  the  side  of  Ood9  that 
Ood,  out  of  his  own  Energy,  supplied  both  the 
material  and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world.  " 
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'*  The  things  which  are  aeen  are  temporal;  but  the  things 
which  are  not   seen  are  eternal"     / 

cx> 


^pbenominal  world^ 


<<  There  are  minds  perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  appear,  and  quite  incapable  of  apprehending  any- 
thing except  what  is  visible  &  tangible.  They  would 
bardly  know  what  is  meant  by  anything  invisable  or 
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eternal,  least  of  all  could  they  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  what  is  invisable  is  alone  real  and  eter- 
nal while  what  is  visible  is  by  its  very  nature  unreal 
or  phcnominal  only,  changeable,  perishable,  &  noneter- 
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«<  The  current  idea  that  Ood  created  the  world  out 
of  nothing  can,  strictly  speaking,  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  nothing  can  ever  exist  by  the  side  of  Ood, 
that  God,  out  of  his  own  energy  supplied  both  the 
material  &  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world" 
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«  Still  for  every  honest  thinker  there  is  and  there 
can  be  one  reality  only.  Nor  can  we  call  anything 
unreal  unless  we  know  something  that  is  real  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
what  we  call  the  phenomenal  world  is  thoroughly  real, 
they  know  nothing  more  real,  what  the  Vedantist  calls 
the  phenomenal  God,  the  Lord  or  Isvara,  is  to  them 
the  only  real  and  true  God.  But  the  time  comes 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  phenomenal  world  is 
but  phenomenal  and  the  phenomenal  deity  is  but  phe- 
nomenal an  that  behind  these  appearances  there  must 
be  something  real  that  appears  * 
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•'  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  carefully 
Sankara  guards  against  the  abuse  of  metaphorical  illu- 
strations* He  knows  that  Omne  $im\lc  dandicat.  An 
illustrative  simile,  he  says  very  truly,  is  .meant  to  illus- 
trate ooe  point  only,  not  all;  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
a  simile.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  comparison  of 
Brahman  or  the  Highest  Self,  a»  reflected  in  the  Variety 
of  this  universe,  with  the  sun  or  moon,  as  reflected  in  the 
water,  may  teem  not  quite  admissible*  because  the  sun 
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has  a  certain  form  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  water 
which  is  different  from  it  and  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Here  we  can  understand  that  there  should  be  an 
image  of  the  son  in  the  water.  Bat  the  Atmnn  or 
the  Highest  Self  has  no  form,  and  as  it  is  pres- 
ent every  where  and  all  Is  identical  with  it,  there  are  no 
limiting  conditions  different  from  it.  Bnt  be  continues, 
if  therefore  it  should  be  objected  that  the  two  instances 
are  not  parallel  we  answer.  'The  parallel  instance  (of  the 
finn's  reflection  in  the  water)  holds  good,  since  one  com- 
mon feature  —  with  reference  to  which  alone  the  compari 
son  is  instituted  does  exist*  Whenever  two  things  are 
compared,  they  are  so  with  reference  to  some  particular 
point  only  which  they  are  thought  to  have  in  common* 
JGntire  equality  between  two  things  can  never  be  demon* 
•trated:  —  indeed  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  there  would 
be  an  end  of  that  particular  relation  which  gives  rise  to 
a  comparison.  Sankara  therefore  was  fully  aware  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  comparisons  which  have  often  done 
BO  much  mischief  in  philosophical  and  religions  discus- 
sions, by  being  extended  beyoud  their  proper  limits" 
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"  Moreover,  yon  say  the  Vedant  teaches  that  as  bub* 
bles  arise  from  and  again  are  absorbed  in  water,  in  like 
manner  through  the  influnce  of  Maya  die  world  repeated- 
lj  proceeds  from,  depends  upon,  and  is  abaorbtd  into 
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God;  and  hence  yon  infer  that,  according  to  this  doctrine 
the  reproaoh  of  God's  being  under  the  influence  of  Mayay 
attaches  to  the  Deity*     I  reply  that   the   resemblance   of 
the  bubbles  with  the  world  i§  maintained  by  th*  Vedant 
only  in  two  respects  ;  1st  as    the   bubbles   receive    from 
water  though  the  influence  of  the  wind,  their    birth    and 
Existence,  so  the  world  takes  by  the  power  of  God,    its 
original  existence  from  the  Supreme  Being  and  depends 
upon  him  ;  and  2odly  that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  exis- 
tence either  of  bubbles  or  of  the  world.     When    we   say 
such  a  one  is  like  a  lion,  we   mean  resemblance    only    in 
respect  of  courage  and  strength  and    not   in    every    res- 
pect, as  in  point  of  shape,  size  &c.,     In  like  manner    the 
resemblance    oi  the  world  to    bubbles,    in   this   instance 
lies  in  point  of  dependence    and    unreality.     When    the 
similarity  acknowledged  in  every  respect  we  most  admit  , 
God  to  be    an    insensitive   existence   like    a    portion    of 
Water  and  the  world  as  a  bubble  to  be  a  small    part    of 
Ood  moving  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the   Deity    and 
again  uniting  with  him.  Those  who  look  only  after  faults, 
may    think  themselves  justified  it  alleging  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparison  of   the    world   to   bubbles    of 
water  and  of  Maya  to  the  wind,  as  formed   in    the    Ve- 
daot,  Ood  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  Maya. 
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rian)  e<&>8^^  ooota 

c«  We  see  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  re. 
volving  as  it  seems  to  us,  round  us.  That  is  all 
false.  We  feel  that  the  earth  is  motionless.  That 
is  false  too.  We  see  the  sun  rise  above  the  horizon; 
it  is  beneath  us.  We  touch  what  we  think  is  a  solid 
body.  There  is  no  such  thing  (as  a  solid  body)  We 
hear  harmonious  sounds  ;  but  the  air  has  only 
brought  us  silently  undulations  that  are  silent  them- 
selves.  We  admire  the  effects  ot  light  and  of  the 
colours  that  bring  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  splen- 
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did  scenes  of  Nature;  but  in  fact,  there  is  no  light, 
there  are  no  colours.  It  is  the  movement  of  opaque 
ether  striking  on  our  optic  nerve  which  gives  us  the 
impression  of  light  and  colour.  We  burn  our  foot  in 
the  fire  ;  it  is  not  the  foot  that  pains  us  ;  it  is  in 
our  brain  only  that  the  feeling  of  being  burned  re- 
sides. We  speak  of  heat  and  cold  ;  there  is  neither 
heat  nor  cold  in  the  universe,  only  motion.  Thus 
our  senses  mislead  us  as  to  the  reality  of  objects 
round  us 
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««  These  conceptions    of  the     Vedanta    must  come, 

must  remain    not  only  in  the     forest,  they    must  not 

only  go  into    the  cave,  but  they  must    come  to  work 

out  in  the    Bar,   and     the    Bench,  in  the    Pulpit,  the 

cottage  ot    the  poor    man,    with  the    fishermen,  that 

are  catching  fish,     and  Students  that  are    studying, 

They  call  to  every    man,  every    woman,    and    child 

whatever  be  their  occupation,    everywhere  they  must 

be:  and  what  to  fear?    The  ideals  of  the   Upanishads! 

how  can  the  fishermen  and  all  these  carry  them  out  ? 

The  way  has    been  shown.      It  is  infinite,    religion  is 

infinite,   none  can    go  beyond;  and    whatever  you  do, 

that  is    very  good    for    you.      Even  the    least  done 

brings  marvellous  results;  therefore  let  every  one  do 

what  little  he  can.      If  the   fisherman  things    that  he 

is  the  spirit,    he  will    be  a  better    fisherman;     if  the 

student  thinks  he  is  the  spirit,  he  will   be  a  great 

student.      If  the    alwyer  things   that  he  is  the  spirit, 
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be  will  be  a  better  lawyer,  and  so  on,  and   the  result 
will  be  that  the  castes  will  remain    for  ever." 
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"  If  I  had  a  child  I  would  from  its  very  birth    be- 
gin to  tell  it   <<  thou  art  the  Pure    one  '' 
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Monotheism 
dto  SfctfSfc*  ^Ko^JSao 


50 


is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Theism  into  India  was  due  to  the  founders 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj.  Some  of  the  oldest  hymns 
of  the  Rig-veda  are  monotheistic,  and  all  the  most 
pronounced  forms  of  India  pantheism  rest  in  the 
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fundamental  doctrine,  of  God's  unity  '  there  is  ooe 
being  and  no  second.  Nothing  really  exists  but  the 
one  eternal  omnipresent  spirit,  '  was  the  dogma 
enunciated  by  ancient  Hindu  thinkers.  It  was  a  dog* 
ma  accepted  by  the  philosophical  Brahman  with  all 
its  consequences  and  corollaries.  He  firmly  believed 
himself  and  the  universe  to  be  parts  of  the  one  eter- 
nal essence,  and  wrapped  himself  up  accordingly  in 
a  kind  of  serene  indifference  to  all  external  pheno- 
mena and  circumastanceo.  Again  even  the  ordinary  Hin- 
du who  practises  ike  most  corrupt  forms  of  polytheism  is 
uevtr  found  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity.  On  the 

contrary,  he  will  always  maintain  that  God  is  essen- 
tially one,  though  he  holds  that  the  one  God  Exhi- 
bits Himself  variously  and  that  He  is  to  be  worship, 
ped  through  an  endless  diversity  of  manifestations, 
incarnations  and  material  forms.  '' 
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*•  The  pure  Hindu  religion  recognises  and  admits 
but  one  God,  thus  defined  by  the  Veda  —  (Him  who 
exists  by  himself,  and  who  is  in  all,  beeause  all  is  in 
him.  Manu  annotating  the  Veda  Says  —  Him  who 
exists  by  himself,  whom  the  spirit  alone  can  perceive, 
who  is  imperceptible  to  the  organs  of  sense,  who  is 
without  visible  parts,  eternal,  the  soul  of  all  beings 
&  whom  none  can  comprehend  --  (Jacolliot  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Chandronagore. 

•*  The  Vedas  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
religious  history  of  man.  In  them  we  find  depicted 
in  glowing  colors,  the  religious  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  a  race  of  men,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  vices  and  luxuries,  which  are  almost  always  the 
accompaniments  of  more  civilised  ages.  They  un- 
fold to  u*  how  the  Aryan  mind  at  first  plunged  in 
holy  theistic  ideas,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
elements,  subsequently  came  to  follow  pure  theism,- 
&  to  worship  the  one  unchangeabe  and  immaterial 
being,  who  is,  as  at  were,  the  pevot  upon  which  this 
universal  frame  turns' 
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In  many  places  ot  this  Veda  we  find  passage  which 
embody  monothiestic  conceptions  such  texts  as  the 
following  frequently  occur  «  Let  ws  adore  supreme 
spirit  only,  whom  the  eye  sees  not,  the  hand  feelsnot, 
who  never  dies'  who  is  all  peruading,  eternal  and  all 
powerful.  '  (A  Summary  View  ot  the  Vedas.) 

«  The  real  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian  Scriptures 
is  the  unity  of  the  Diety  ''  (Mr.  Colebrook,  the  disti- 
nguished orientalist) 

«  indeed,  we  find  many  hymns  in  tne  Vedas  which 
bring  home  to  our  mind  the  conviction,  that  mono- 
theism is  their  fundamental  doctrine'  (Professor  Max 
Muller.) 
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I  am  prepared  to  adhere,  I  will  not  say  without  diffi- 
dence, to  the  theory  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Bha« 
gavadgita  as  a  portion  of  the  original  Mahabharata 
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(a) 


<&>  "djbg^p  "It  appears  to  me,  that  the  work  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  very  plain  marks  indicating  that  it 
belongs  to  an  age  prior  to  the  systam-making  age  of 
Sanscrit  philosophy,  fsfao-Q  S'< 


"Another  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  the 
reference  to  the  Sama-Veda  as  the  best  of  the  Vedas 
(see  page  88)  That  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  yielding  some  chronological  information 
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tnation  in  which  the  Veda  has  been  held    appears    to 

have  varied  at  diffrent  times." 
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("Now  in  looking  at  the  two 
classes  of  authorities  thus  marshalled,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Gita  ranges  itself  with  those  which  are  unques. 
tionably  the  more  ancient")  &pJDtt*3 
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.  ("My  view  is,  that  in  the  Gita 
and  the  Upanishads,  the  philosophical  part  has  not 
been  consistantly  &  fully  worked  out...  It  is  afterwards 
it  is  at  later  stage  of  philosophical  progress,  that  sys- 
tem-making arises*') 


^Sr^2focab. 

is  not  what  may  be  called  a  philosophical  system  in 
these  Upanishads.  They  are  in  the  true  sense  ot  the 
word  guesses  at  truth,  frequently  controdiciing  each 
*tk*r,  yet  all  tending  in  one  direction* 

ddbooop 


3543 
"When  we  read  the 


Upanishads*  the  impression  they  leave  on  our  mind 
is  that  they  are  sudden  intuitions  or  inspirations, 
which  sprang  up  here  and  there  and  were  collected 
afterwards.  And  yet  there  is  system  in  all  these 
dreams,  there  is  a  common  background  to  all  these 

visions  "asa^&wabtf&o  tfao^s^a  tfotf 


d3b 

^  bjDc6p^»c»43^cr»O^c   ^^^OtSdi 
"S  s3 
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§^0^ 


ar>X)6p 


(Grant) 
to  w^cBoo-cSD^r^cdSb. 

«  We  have  here  the  first  statement,  crudely  made 
of  that  relative  theory  of  beauty  which  was  adopted 
in  modern  times  by  Abson,  Jeffery,  and  others" 

arp    .tftfotfsstfsfcotf 

v 


IbdBfesp  ^&  eoefc 
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j    ^fcofic^S^ctoidfoiS^  $6j$» 
&Jbr*?> 


dS»6oaoo-O 
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^Warren  Hastings)    ^^S>H<r»e\    0003 


/I)     "  There  is    in    it    a    sublimity    of    conception, 
reasoning  and  diction  almost  unequalled" 


(2) 


Sri1 


a  The  most  beautiful,  perhaps  properly  the  only  true 
phtiosohpical  song  that  exists  in    any   known    tongue'9 


(Latin) 


(Schlegel) 


*Whose  oracular  soul  is,  as  it  were,  snatched  aloft 

into  divine   and    eternal    truth    with    a  certain    and 

neffable  delight" 
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(4)   «r*lb;fc  (Lassen)  ^ft>ar>X>dtfio,  "BSftTS   JfcAO 


"So  lotty  are  many  ot  its  declarations  so  sublime 
its  aspirations,  so  pure  and  tender  its  piety,  that 
scblegel  after  his  study  of  the  peom,  breaks  forth 
into  the  outburst  of  delight  and  praise  towards  its 
unknown  auther 


Alexander) 
.  <4  The    Noblest  and  purest  ex- 


pression  of  modern  Hinduism  » 


ctto 


'<  Rightly  read,    the  Gita  is  a    clear    tongued  pro 
phecy    of   Christ 
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(0 


«There  are  some  sublime  descriptions  of  God.  He  is 
eternal,  of  infinite  power,  of  unmeasured  glory,  om- 
nipresent} the  source  of  all  that  exist.  The  poem  is 
also  strongly  marked  by  the  religiousness  which  has 
always  characterised  the  Hindus.  God  is  seen  in 
all  things  and  all  things  arc  seen  in  God.  The 
highest  pleasures  and  honours  of  the  world,  even  the 
enjoymeit  of  Indras  heaven,  are  considered  far  in- 
ferior to  union  with  Brahma.  The  great  object  of 
the  poem  is  to  show  how  this  end  may  be  gained.  As 
a  poetical  work,  the  Gita  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
sweetness." 


cp 
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(8)     *So(&$X& 

(Jocolliot)    ^  CeT  SjS^   6)oidt3£p«  (Bible  in  India) 


«  But  I  believe  in  Christna,  philosopher  and  mora- 
list, I  admire  his  lessons,  so  sublime  and  so  pure, 
that  later  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
percieved  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  imitate 
them.  *• 


14 
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— $    O.cfifcoa- 
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"  It  is  at  all  events  a  problem  worth  considering 
whether,  as  there  is  in  nature  a  South  and  a  North* 
there  are  not  two  hemispheres  also  in  human  nature9 
both  worth  developing  the  active,  combative,  and  po- 
litical on  one  side,  the  passive  naditative  &  philoso- 
phical on  the  other;  and  for  the  solution  of  that  pro- 
blem no  literature  furnishes  such  ample  materials  as 
that  of  the  Veda,  beginning  with  the  Hymns  and  end- 
ing with  the  Upanishads" 


(Histories) 


S) 
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summary  view  of  the  Vedas  " 


the  importance  ot  the  Vedas  lies  not  only 
in  their  being  the  treasure-house  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Aryans  of  the  Vedic  period,  not  only 
in  their  acquainting  us  with  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  they  advanced  from  polytheism  to  pure  and 
unalloyed  theism,  but  they  are  also  interesting  in  as 
much  has  they  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  but  for  them,  would  have  remained  dark 
and  voil,  and  present  us  with  the  characteristics  of 
times  which  may  be  called  the  primeval  age  of  man- 
kind, and  of  whieh  otherwise  we  could  have  only  been 
able  to  torm  an  indefinite  estimate  by  means  of  far- 
fetched inferences  and  vague  conjectures,' 


"A  myth  has  generally  a  foundation  m 
fast,  and  often  conveys  a  deeper  meaning  than   pe~ 
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oplc  suspect  i 


(mythology)  ^d^fa    *S^Sjsfcr*e>*fc,    13*0 


tptfyfrv  ^a^  ^cn>^>  ^a  "fc^dBto^a, 

«  the  study  ot  Mythology  has  assumed  an  entirely 
new  character,  chiefly  owing  to  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  it  by  the  ancient  Vedtc  Mythology  of 
India.  But  though  the  foundation  of  a  true  Science 
of  Mythology  has  been  laid,  all  the  detail  has  still  to 
be  worked  out,  &  could  be  worked  out  nowhere 
better  than  in  India." 
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"Sanscrit  was  the  eldest  sister  of  them  all,  and 
could  tell  ot  many  things  which  the  other  members 
of  the  family  had  quite  forgotten"  *>&<#»  "All  I  wish 
to  impress  on  you  by  way  of  introduction  is  that  the 
results  of  the  Science  ot  Language,  whicd,  without 
the  aid  of  Sanscrit,  woule  never  have  been  obtained, 
from  an  essential  element  of  what  we  call  a  liberal, 
that  is  an  historical  education.*' 


«  1  maintain  then  that  for  a  study  of  man*  or1 
if  you  like,  for  a  study  of  Aryan  humanity,  there  is 
not  hing  in  the  world  equal  in  importance  with  the 
Veda*  I  maintain  that  to  every  body  who  cares  tor 
humanity,  for  his  intellectual  developement  a  study 
of  Vedic  literature  is  indespensable;  and  that  as  an 
element  of  liberal  education,  it  is  far  more  inportant 
far  more  improving  than  the  reigns  of  Babylonian  & 
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Persian  kings,  are  even  they  the  dates  &  deeds  of  many 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  &  Israel.13 


»i  o 


them  (Brahmins)  also  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  preserved  from  destruction  all  the  books  of 
history  or  of  Science  that  have  survived  the  revolu- 
tions by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  con. 
vulsed.'' 
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our* 

os 
t»  "SPVfc^c  "Bwfictf*^). 

a  Though  we  cannot  form  a  clear  idea  how  these 
hymns  were  composed,  preserved  &  finally  collected 
one  thing  is  quite  certain  that  they  soon  assumed  a 
sacred  character  &  were  handed  down  with  the  most 
minute  care.  It  is  equally  admitted  by  most  Sanscrit 
scholars  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
they  werefpreserved  till  about  the  third  century  B.  C. 
by  means  of  oral  tradition  only.  " 


80. 


"Here  then  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
most  startling  fact.  Writing  was  unknown  in  India  be. 
fore  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  Vedie  literature  in  its  three 
well,  defined  periods,  the  Mantra,  Brahmana  &  Sutra 
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^periods,  goes  back  to-  at  jl  east  arthousand  years  before 
our  era* 

Now  the  Rig-veda  alone  which  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  ten  books  of  hymns  addressed  to  various  deit- 
ies consists  of  1017  (1028)  poems,  10580  verses  and 
about  153,  826  words.  How  were  these  poems  com- 
posed, for,  they  are  composed  in  very  perfect  metre 
and  how,  after  hauing  been  composed,  were  the 
handevd  down  from  1500  before  christ  to  1500  after 
Christ  the  time  to  which  most  of  our  best  Sanscrit 
M  S  S  belong? 

Entirely  by  memory.  This  may  sound  startling.,. 
These  native  students  learn  the  Veda  by  heart  and 
they  learn  it  from  the  mouth  of  their  guru  never  from 
a  M  S  S  still  less  from  my  printed  edition.  * 

D 


*r*&  ftf&dbOi&    sSx> 
aaos$y3*r>  6Sc 


"No  written    alphabat  which   we  know  could    ever 
have  rendered  the  minute*  Shades  of   pronounciation 
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as  detailed  by  the  authors  of  the  Pratisakhyas,  no 
copyists  could  have  handed  down  to  us  so  accurate  a 
representation  of  the  Vedic  hymns  as  we  still  meet 
with  in  the  memory  of  living  Srotriyas.  " 


ssGoss 
eo  ' 


c:ln  these  days  of  writing  and  printing,  we  have  no 
need  to  depend  upon  msmory,  and  consequently  we 
fail  to  realise  what  memory,  kept  under  the  strictest 
discipline,  is  capable  of  achieving.  The  whole  of  the 
Rig-veda,  nay,  the  Veda  and  its  nine  Suplimentary, 
books,  have  been  preserved  by  Brahmins  of  Indias 
letter  for  letter  accent  for  accent,  tor  the  last  8000 
or  4000  years  at  least,  and  priests  who  have  done  so 
in  recent  times  may  well  be  credited  with  having 
faithfully  preserved  the  traditions  ot  the  ancient 
home,  until  they  were  incorporated  into  the  sacred 
books.  These  achievements  of  disciplined  memory 


may  appear  marvellous  to  us  at  present;  but  as  stated 
above,  they  were  looked  upon  as  ordinary  feats  when 
memory  was  trusted  better  than  books  and  trained 
and  cultivated  with  such  special  care  as  to  be  a  fath- 
ful  instrument  tor  transmitting  along  many  genera- 
tions whatever  men  were  most  anxious  to  have  re- 
membered. It  has  been  a  fashion  to  cry  down  the 
class  of  priests  who  make  it  their  sole  profession  to 
cultivate  their  memory  by  keeping  it  under  strict 
dicispline  and  transmit  by  its  mean  s  our  sacred  writ* 
ings  without  the  loss  of  a  single  accent  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  They  have  been  described* 
even  by  scholars  like  Yaska,  as  the  carriers  of  burden 
and  compared  by  others  to  parrots  who  repeat  words 
without  understanding  their  meaning.  But  the  ser- 
vice, which  this  class  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
ancient  history  and  religion  by  preserving  the  oldest- 
traditions  of  the  race  is  invaluable;  and  looking  to 
the  fact;  that  a  specially  disciplined  memory  was 
needed  for  such  preservation)  we  cannot  but  grate- 
fully remember  the  services  of  those  whose  heredi- 
tary devotion  to  the  task,  we  might  say,  the  sacred 
religious  task  rendered  it  possible  for  so  many  tradi- 
tions to  be  preserved  for  thousands  of  years.  Pandits 
might  analyse  and  explain  the  Vedic  hymns  more  or 
less  elaborately  or  correctly  ,  but  for  that  reason, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  very  basis  of  their  labours 
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would  have  been  lost  long  ago,  had  the  institution  of 
priests  who  made  disciplined  memory  their  exclusive 
business  in  life  not  been  existance.  In  the  institution 
has  outlined  its  necessity-  which  is  doubtful,  for  the 
art  of  writing  or  printing  can  hardly  be  trusted  to 
the  same  extent  as  desciplined  memory  in  such 
matters,  —  we  must  remember  that  religious  institu- 
tions are  the  hardest  to  die  in  any  country  in  the 
world/' 


eo 

>s$3'$   §      3\a6 

eosr 


8 


tt  It  sing  then  speaks  of  the  high  digree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  memory  of  these  students  attained, 
-both  among  Buddhists  &  heretics.  Such  men,  he  says 
-could  commit  to  memory  the  contents  of  two  volumes 
learning  them  only 


"We  read  &    memory    suffers.     Those  who    do 
*iot  read  remember  ...there  are  Brahmins  who  repeat 
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all  their  Sacred  Books  word  for  word  without  slip  or 
error  &  have  never  learned  to  read.92 


8    lj 

g*.  -UD 


(^  jO        —  *          eo 

5'  *"   «oiT»5"S'5"    ^*T3 

eo  cp 
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fiboQtf 


^«  There  are  numbers  of  Brahmane  even  now 
when  so  little  inducement  exists  for  Vedic  Studies 
who  know  the  whole  of  the  Rig-  Veda  by  heart  &  can 
repeat  it  and  what  applies  to  the  Rig-Veda  applies 
to  many  other  books." 
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a  Now  this  is  the  state  ot  things  at  present, 
though  I  doubt  whether  it  will  last  much  longer  and 
I  always  impress  on  my  triends  in  India  and  there. 
fore  impress  on  those  also  who  will  soon  be  settled 
as  civil  servants  in  India,  the  duty  of  trying  to  learn 
all  that  can  still  be  learnt  from  those  living  libraries. 
Much  ancient  sansrict  lore  will  be  lost  for  ever  when 
that  race  of  Srotryas  becomes  extinct." 


to 


8b 
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/Max  MullcrN  w^|bdtfo^\&.  ''What 
distinguishes  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  from  all  other 
philosophies  is  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  religion 
and  a  phil 

Sn»02S>qg)O 
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«  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Vc- 
dantist  would  hold  that  the  whole  phenomenal  world, 
both  in  its  objective  &  subjective  character,  should 
be  accepted  as  real.  It  is  as  real  as  anything  can 
be  to  the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  not  mere  emptiness, 
as  the  Buddhists  maintain.  And  thus  the  Vedan- 
ta  philosophy  leaves  to  every  man  a  wide  sphere  of 
real  usefulness,  and  place  him  under  a  law  as 
strict  and  binding  as  anything  can  be  in  this 
transitory  life'3 
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|j}'a8rw*p7V«e'<<rt»*9*c 


(one's  own  duty,  TST'SJnSeoJSSS'Sjft)  *8ex>3) 


Oj 

£5 


dfefi 


Vedanta 

philosophy,  so  for  from  merely  supplying  a  metaphy- 
sical explanation  of  the  world,  aims  at  establishing 
its  ethics  on  the  most  solid  philosophical  and  religious 
foundations**  f*v»otf  Ifco 
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.   'It  is  not  mere  emptiness, 
as  the  Buddhists  maintain) 
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.    8)43^0*^530 


••Know  then  thyself;  presume  not  God  to  scan;  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  " 
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(Creation  theory) 


(Evolution  theory) 
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So 
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&  S)§y4^sSb    (Dr.  Nicholson] 


Lancelet  presents  us  with  the  lowest  type 
of  organisation  yet  known  in  the  vertebrata.  The 
Lancelet  is  an  extraordinary  little  fish,  from  one  and 
a  halt  to  two  inches  long,  which  burrows  in  sand 
banks  in  barious  seas." 


"8006*0 
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oS 
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«<  Hert  again  there  must  be  manifeseation  of  the 
type  of  life,  this  time  of  what  we  call  the  reptile 
type  the  tortise  is  chosen  as  the  typical  creature.  " 
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Jfc  TT'lp^tf  ^olS&g^p  6?)?) 
Badge  of  brahmin   hood  *   /r^"C*sS-»iea{$C*ix>!fc  "Sex 


rvcfio—  "  It  is  composed  of 
three  strands  of  cotton,  each  strand  formed    by  nine 
threads.,.  The  number  three,  adopted,  and  so  to  say 
consecrated,  in  this  and  in    many    other    instances, 
is    evidently       used    in      an         allegorical      sense" 


oooofib 
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I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
refers  to  the  three  principal  divinities  of  India  — 
Brahma,  Vistnu,  and  Siva. 
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"  The  triple  card  is  thus  explained  by  one  authori- 
ty: It  symbolizes  the  body,  speech,  and  rained,  It 
symbolizes  the  control  of  each;  and  the  re  Core  when 
tne  knots  are  tied  in  it,  it  means  that  the  man  who 
wear  the  thread  has  gained  control  over  body,  speech 
and  mindf> 


"  Religious  thought   &    Life  in   India 


*lf  we  inquire  a  little  closely  into  the  natare  of  the  tao« 
red  symbol  §uppo«ed  to  be  capable  of  efieoting  to  vast  a 
transformation  in  human  beings9  codnition,  We  find  thai 
now  as  formerly,  it  consists  of  three  slender  cotton 
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threads  ~-t£/ifte  in  colour  to  typifypurity%  and  lied  together 
in  one  spot  by  a  sacred  knot  of  peculiar  construction 
("called  brahma-granthl)  each  of  the  three  threds  also 
consisting  of  three  fixed  threads  tightly  twisted  into  one9' 


£M  t$o=:An  instrument  for  cleansing  or  purifying*     bach 

as  a  sieve  or  strainer  <tc,  2.  Two  blade*  of  kusa  grass 
used  at  sacrifices  in  purifying  $  sprinkling  ghee.  3-  A 
ring  of  kusa  grass  worn  on  th«  fourth  finger  on  certain 
religions  occasions*  4*  The  sacred  thread  worn  by  member* 
of  the  first  three  casts  of  the  Hindu*" 
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Sacred  thread0 
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"Brahmins,  and  all  the  other  oastet  which  hare  the 
right  to  wear  this  cord,  prise  it  more  highly  and  are 
certainly  more  proud  of  it  than  -ire  many  Europeant 
who  by  noble  birth  or  great  deeds  possess  the  right  to 
wear  the  cordon  of  the  knightly  orders.  f' 
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Heroic  deed 
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*'  Mo  thoughtful  student  of  the  past  records  of  man,  " 
•ay8  Archbishop  Trench,  •*  can  refnse  to  acknowledge 
that  through  all  its  history  there  has  run  the  hope  of  a 
redemption  from  the  evil  which  oppresses  it;  and  as 
liitle  can  deny  that  this  hope  has  continually  attached 
itself  to  some  single  man,  The  help  that  is  coming  to 
the  worldf  it  has  seen  incorporated  in  a  person.  The 
generations  of  men,  weak  and  helpless  in  themselves! 
have  evermore  been  looking  after  One  in  whom  they  may 
find  «H  th^y  seek  for  Vainly  in  themselves  and  in  those 
around  them.  " 
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stian  College  Magazine) 


4<CreatioQ  and  incarnation    are    by  no  means  irreooncil 
able  ideas.    When  God  creates,    he  acquires  existence  in 
the  objects.  He  creates,  so  that   the   natural   universe,  in 
a  lowei  sense,   and  man  in  i  far   higher   sense,     become 
the  temple  of  God.     And  if  God    thus    becomes  incanate 
in  humanity,  it  follows  that,    where    the  creation  of  man 
reaches  it§  climax,   as  in  the  case    of    Christ,    there   also 
mas*  God's  incarnation  in   man    reach    its   climax.     The 
crowd  of  divine-human  ideals  which  the    mythologies  of 
the  world  have  fnrnishod.  testify  to  this  conception;  ......  e 

still,  the  deep  craving  has  been  there  —  the  desire  to  seea 
humanised  God.  " 
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(Srikrishna  His  life  &  Teachings)  ejfc   SSb_^fio 
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(Apollo 

6?>So*r*8^  "  qo&'ifin* 
("India  in  Greece  or 
Truth  in  Mythology'1)  ^«b  ^o^^ttSbo^  &£»  v) 
dtfbttS  dtfoj6\  ft 

*'Aooiher  8ciou  of  this  royal    stock    hag  beea  demons- 
trated to    be  the    deified    ciirishaA    of   the    Lad-wie.  men 
whose  mine  W:is  a!^  >. 


(A.)  Balano-Z  Apollonos,    or  Apollo. 

The  name  ApolloaoB  in  the  Greek    eophonio  term    of  A 
Balono-ja  *  name   ef  k  rishna, 

(*  derived  from  *'B*la"  BiUrami  iii    uanoja*'  yoon^er 
brother.; 
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'•That  there  i«  nothing  mythological  in  this  acoonnt  of 
Crishoa  will  be  distinctly  seen;  for  Crishna  the  ton  of 
Devaki  is  actually  named  in  the  Ghandogya  Upanishod* 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  chapter  as  having  received 
instruction  from  Ghora,  a  descendant  of  Angsras." 
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"Srikrishna  had  many  bitter  enemies  during  bis 
life  on  earth,  who  assailed  Him  with  unmeasured  vio- 
lence, and  brought  many  charges  against  Him,  but 
none  accused  Him  ot  immoral  relations  with  women. 
Shishupala  is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  In  his  vehe- 
ment tirade  against  Shrikrishna  in  which  he  ranges  over 
His  life  "defaming  and  polluting,9  he  does  not  accuse 
Him  of  any  crime  of  this  kind.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
His  contemporaries  condemned  His  relations  with  the 
Gopis,  His  enemies  would  have  made  this  a  chief  and 
most  effective  charge  against  him.1' 
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a  People  with  ideas  of  sex,  and  of  money,  and  of 
fame,  dubbing  up  every  minute  in  the  heart  daring  to 
criticise  and  understand  the  love  of  the  Gopies!  That 
is  the  very  essence  ot  the  Krishna  incarnation.  Even 
the  Gita,  the  great  philosophy  itself  does  not  com- 
pare with  that  madness  for  in  the  Gita  the  disciple 
is  taught  slowly  how  to  walk  towards  the  goal  but 
here  is  the  madness  of  enjoyment  the  drunkeness  of 
love  where  disciples  and  teachings  and  teachers  and 
books  and  all  these  things  have  become  one  even 
the  ideas  of  fear  and  God  and  heaven/* 
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The  naked    soul  must  follow    the  naked     "  Jesus 
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(Warren  Hastings) 


(1)    « There    is    in  it  a    sublimity    ot    conception, 
reasoning  and  diction    almost    unequalled 


(2)   <SHotf*e»     ^HttfflboltN  «ft)fiyop  QOO^O  »™ 
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ccThe  most  beautiful  perhaps  properly    the  only 
true  philosophical  song  that  exists  in  any  known  tongue 

JOotf  tftfoSfcoootf  3 


(3)  "s>*<^  (Schlegen 
(Latin)  ^p 


i«  Whose  oracular  soul  is  as  it    were,    snatched 

aloft  into  divine  and    eternal    truth   with   a  certain    and 
ineffable  delight 


er*^!fc    (Lassen)  er&aPpdOb,     2§ 


(6)  ^tfo  jaoj*€5^p8  ^p^o^Sreoo^  #5- 
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«So  lofty  are  many  of  its  declarations  so  sublime 
its  aspirations,  so  pure  and  tender  its  piety,  that  schlegel 
after  his  study  of  the  peom,  breaks  forth  int  the  out. 
burst  of  delight  and  praise  towards  its  unknown  author" 


"Scx»ex>  ee?7v°o25i>  (Nail  Alexander) 
io3^cx»O'O^r'56   "The  Noblest  and  purest    ex- 

CO     V 

pression  ot  modern   Hinduism  » 


•(Rightly  read  the  Gita  is  a  clear  tongusd  prophecy 
of  Christ,, 


uThere  are  some  sublime  descriptions  of  God. 
He  is  eternal,  of  infinite  power,  of  unmeasured  glory, 
omnipresent,  the  source  of  all  that  exists.  The  poem 
is  also  strongly  marked  by  the  religiousness  which 
lias  always  characterised  the  Hindus.  God  is  seen 
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in  all  things  and  all  things  are  seen  in  God,  The 
highest  pleasures  and  honours  of  the  world)  even  the 
enjoyment  of  Indras  heaven,  are  considered  far  infe- 
rior to  union  with  Brahma.  The  great  object  of  the 
poem  is  to  show  how  this  end  may  be  gained.  As  a 
poetical  work,  the  Gita  is  Noted  for  its  beauty  and 
sweetness. 
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(JocoHiot)  B  Sc§"  qg-  Sjo<2dfr*  (Bible  in  India) 
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I  believe  in  Chrjstna,  philosopher  and  mora- 
list. I  admire  his  lessons,  $9  sublime  and  so  purer 
that  later  ths  founder  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
percieved  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  imitate 

them." 
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"What  harm  to  the  Christian  Missionary  that  the 
Hindus  are  trying  to  cleanse  their  own  bouses?  what 
injury  will  it  do  the  Brahma  Samaj  and  other  reform 
bodies  that  the  Hindus  are  trying  their  best  to  re- 
form themselves.  Why  should  they  stand  in  opposi- 
tion? why  should  they  be  the  greatest  enemies  of 
these  movements?  why?  I  ask.  It  seems  to  me  that 
their  hatred  and  jealousy  are  so  bitter  that  no  why 
or  how  can  bs  asked  there  ." 
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€*  The  Pooranas  &c.  agreeable  to  the  Vedant 
represent  God  in  every  way  as  incomprehensible  and 
without  form"  /$Xc5oSbp*r«  8>j 


"The  road  is  clear  enough;  it  lies  through  your 
numerous  Puranas  &  E  pices.  Never  were  we  so  struck 
with  the  divinity  of  the  eclectic  method  as  when  we 
explored  the  gloomy  regions  of  mythological  India" 


^Behind  us  is  a  glorious  past  illumined  by  the 
teachings  of  the  srutis,  the  Brahmanas,  the  Upani- 
shads,  Buddhisin,  the  smritis  the  Puranas  and  the 


c*Both  Vedic    Hinduism  and   Puranic  Hinduistxt 
recognise  one  great  God  the  all-pervading  Breath  the 
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universal  Soul  of  the  universe1' 


355 


a  If  is  welUknown  to  the  whole  world|  that  no 
people  on  earth  are  more  tolerant  than  the  Hindus 
who  believe  all  men  to  be  equally  within  the  reach  of 
Divine  beneficence." 
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are  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  faiths;  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  philosophies.  What 
is  then  the  definite  faith  that  we  offer  to  our  brethren? 
What  is  the  philosophy  of  our  faith.  " 
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"perhaps  an  eccentric  character  joined  the 
Brahma  Soffiaj  more  for  the  free  eating  than  the 
practice  of  religion  there  '' 


u  Enthusiastic  Christian  Missionaries;  official 
philanthropists,  and  immature  ethnic  philosophers  of 
all  kinds,  looked  with  complaence  for  the  approaching 
or  actual  downfall  of  caste.  'Idolatry,  they  said,  was 
doomed.  And  so  indeed  it  was.  But  no  one  gave  a 
moment's  reflection  to  the  question  whether  the  doom 
of  caste  and  idolatry  wuold  not  at  the  same  time 
mean  the  doom  of  the  fine  old  national  character* 
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<And  the  few  among  us  who  might  be  said  to  po- 
ssess that  knowledge  had  hardly  any  common  philo- 
sophy to  teach.  .  Even  if  they  had  a  common  creed, 
they  had  no  common  body  ot  arguments  or  evidences 
in  which  they  agreed.  We  may  add  that  even  if  we 
may  have  a  small  number  who  held  a  common  philoso- 
phy of  Brahmaism,  they  cannot  be  brought  together 
and  to  conduct  a  college  made1 
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<O  thou  blaaing  Agni  (fire)  great,  great  art  thou, 
great  among  the  forces  of  creation.  We  shall  honor 
thee  and  magnify  thee  because  of  thy  greatness  & 
majesty.  Thou  art  not  God.  We  do  not  adore  thee 
but  in  thee  dwells  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  Inextin- 
guishable Flame,  the  Light  of  the  Universe,  the  tne. 
minent  Fire,  Fire  of  fire  whom  fire  doth  reveal  & 
glorify.  O  thou  brilliant  Agni,  in  thee  we  hold  our 
Resplendent  Lord1 
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•It  is  a  common  remark  with  intelligent  idolaters, 
that  in  bowing  before  the  idol  they  do  not  worship  it. 
but  they  worship  God  who  as  an  Omnipresent  Being  re* 
sides  in  it.  Does  not  Mr.  Sen  follow  the  same  argument 
when  he  offers  his  thanks  givings  to  fire  or  water  and  says 
Hhon  art  not  God*  bnt  in  thee  dwells  the  lord.  Is  not 
finch  practice  half  way  to  idolatry? 


eo 
^x)-vSD    5oA^&oex>  ^(Sb-CSb 


4Behold  the  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation !'  The  silken 
flag  is  crimson  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It  is  the  flag  of 
the  Great  king  of  Heaven  and  Earth  the  one  Supreme 
Lord  &c.' 
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('Hindu  idolatry    ia  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked 
or  rejected') 
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'He  was  one  of  the  first  who  raised  thier  voices  against 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sen  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  He  has  since  that  time  lect  his  valuable 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj.  This 
man's  name  has  become  a  house-hold  word  in  the  districts 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  acts  aa  a  spell  to  awaken  the 
drooping  spirit  of  many  a  Brahmo'g  heart.' 


oooofid&Sb 


(1)  Pandit  Goswami  celebrated  the  Advait*  or 
Dhnlot  festival  in  a  Vaiitnava  form  With  VaistnmvaSonga 
nnd  Vautnava  observances  (2)  obscene  Vaistnava  songs 
were  sung  on  this  occasion  (3)  female  bairagis  danced 
with  the  males  on  this  occasion  (4)  Ganja  was  distributed 
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to  some  of  the  sa&yatis  assembled  oo  the  occasicn  (5). 
Pandit  Goswmi  joins  in  un-Brahmic  ceremonies  snob  a& 
the  Brabmaoical  Upanayana,  performed  by  his  disciple* 
(6).  he  holds  &  acts  on  the  principle  let  every  one 
continue  to  believe  what  he  does  he  will  in  time  attain 
truth.' 
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*lndia  haft  had  Dw&ita,  Adwaita,  Visistadwaita  and 
other  systems  of  philosophy,  systems  so  clearly  worked 
out  that  they  have  become  the  wonder  of  the  world.  We 
may  say,  philosophy  is  not  religion,  true*  dnt  we  cannot 
bnt  admit  that  philosophy  is  the  rational  of  faith.  We  are 
dissatified  uith  the  existing  faith  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  philosophies.  What  is  then  the  definite  faith 
ttat  We  ofier  to  onr  brethien?  What  is  the  philosophy  of 
onr  faitfc?  If  we  say*  when  these  questions  are  put  to  us 
•JPray,  <fcthe  trnth  will  be  revealed  to  you  &  yon  will  be 
able  to  realise  it  more  &  more,  we  will  be  only  doing  in- 
justice to  the  intellectual  advancement  we  have  received 
and  setting  a  priezn  upon  the  intelligence  of  others.* 
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LIST  OF    RELIGIOUS  SECTS    IN  ENGLAND. 


154 


-C5b  ^"V  Sk»  . 

1  The  Advent  Christians; 

2  The  Apostolics; 

3  The  Armenians,  who,  contrary  to  the  Calvinists 
believe  that  Christ  saved  all  men  by   his  death; 

4  The  Baptists,  who  deny  that  Baptism  should  be 
received  before  the  Christian  has  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  and  made  a  profession  of  taith; 

5  The  Baptized  Believers; 

6  The  believers  in  Christ,  or  Christians  who  believe 
that  their  prayers  alone  can  influence  the  decrees  of 
Divine  Providence; 
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7  The  believers  in  the  Divine  Visitation  of  Joanna 
Southcott,  prophetess  of  Exeter; 

8  The  Benevolent  Methodists; 

9  The  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites,  a  sect  foun- 
ded in  1815,  by  William  O'Bryan,  and    who    receive 
the  Communion  seated; 

10  The  Bible  Defence  Association; 

11  The  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  whose  followers  drink 
no  alcoholic  drink; 

12  The  Brethren,  who  practise  no    rites  and  have 
no  ministers;  they  baptize    one  another.     According 
to  them,  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  to    deny    that  the 
Saviour's  work  is  finished; 

13  The  Calvinists,  who  deny  the  real  presence; 

14  The  Clavinistic  Baptists,  who  find  the   opinions 
of  Wesley  too  Armenian; 

15  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church; 

16  The  Christians,  owning  no  name  but   the  Lord 
Jesus. 

17  The  Christians,  who  object  to  be  otherwise  de- 
signated; 

18  The  Christian  Believers; 

19  The  Christian  Brethren; 

20  The  Christian  Disciples; 

21  The  Christian  Eliasites; 

22  The  Christian  Israelites; 

23  The  Christian  Mission; 
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24  The  Christian  Teetotalers; 

25  The  Christian  Temperance  Men; 

26  The  Christian  Unionists; 

27  The  Christadelphians; 

28  The  Anglican  Church,  itself  divided    into    High 
Church,  Low  Church,  and  Broad  Church; 

29  The  Adherents  of  the  High  Church,    otherwise 
the  ritualists,  adopt  the  confessional  and  grand  cere, 
monies  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they   do 
not  recognise  the  authorty  of  the  Pope,  and  can  there. 
fore  receive  the  financial  support  ok  the    state.     The 
Low  Church  affects  an  almost    Calvinistic    austerity, 
and  is  very  mtch  akin  to  Dissent.    The  broad  Church 
party  does  not  believe  in    hell,  and  counts,    amongst 
its  clergy  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  Eng- 
land. The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  the   brightest   orna- 
ment of  the  Broad  Church; 

30.  The  Church  ot  Scotland, 

31.  „   Scotch  Free  Church; 

32.  „  Church  of  Christ; 

33.  ,,          „     of  the  People; 

34.  „          „     of  Progress; 

35.  The  Congregationalists,  who  appoint  their  own 
ministers,  aad  have  no  settled  form  of  prayer; 

36.  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connexion,    who 
adopt,  the  Church  of  England  prayer-Book. 
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This  sect  was  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Lady  Selina  Shirley  Countess  of  Huntingdon; 

37.  The  Covenanters,  a  sect  founded  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Protestant  Church  was  thought  to 
be  in  danger; 

38.  The  Coventry  Mission  Bend; 

39.  „  Danish  Lutherans; 

40.  „  Disciples  in  Christ; 

41  The  Dfsciples  of  Jesus  Christ-Sect  founded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  proposed    to  set  aside  all 
questions  of  dogma,  and  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour; 

42  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Greek  Church; 

43  The  Eclectics; 

44  The  Episcopalian  Dissenters; 

45  The  Evangelical  Free  Church; 

46  The  Evangelical  Mission; 

47  The  Evangelical  Unionists,  founded  in  Scotland 
in  1840  by  Mr  James  Morrison,    who  proclaimed    the 
greatest  sin  to  be  a  want  of  belief  that  Christ  has  by 
His  death,  saved  all  men,  past  present  or  unborn; 

48  The  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

49  The  Free  Catholic  Christians  Church; 

50  The  Free  Christians; 

51  the  Free  Christian  Association; 

52  „  Free  church; 

53  „  Episcopal  Free  Church; 


54  „  Free  church  of  England; 

55  „  Free  Evangelical  Christians; 

56  „  Free  Grace  Gospel  Christians; 

57  The  Free  Gospel  and  Christian  Brethren; 

58  The  Free  Gospel  Church; 

59  The  Free  Gospellers; 

60  The  Free  Methodists; 

61  The  Free  Union  Church; 

62  The  General  Baptists; 

63  The  General  Baptists  new  connexion; 

64  The  German  Evangelical  Community 

65  The  Strict  Biptists; 

66  The  German  Lutherans; 

67  The  German  Roman  Catholics; 

63  The  Glassites,  a  sect  founded  in  Scotland,  in  the 
eighteenth  csntury,  by  John  Glass,  into  which  mem- 
bers are  admitted  with  a  holy  kiss; 

The  followers  of    Jhon  Glass   abstian  from    all 
animal  food  that  has  not  been  bled; 

69  The  Glory  Band; 

70  The  Greek  Catholic  Church; 

71  The  Halifax  Psychological  society; 

72  The    Hallelujah    Band,    whose  services  consist 
entirely  of  thanksgiving; 

78  The  Hope  Mission; 

74  The  Humanitarians,    who  deny  the    divinity  ot 
the  saviour; 
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75  The  Independents; 

76  The  Independent  Methodists; 

77  The  Independent  Religions  Reformers; 

78  The  Independent  Unionist; 

79  The    Inghamites,    follwers    of    Mr*     Benjamin 

Ingham,  son-in-law  of  the  famous  Countess  of  Hunting* 
don; 

SO  The  Israelites; 

81  The  Irist  Presbyterian  Church; 

82  The  Jews; 

83  The  Lutherans,  who  contrary  to  the  Calvinists, 
believe  in  the  real  presence, 

84  The  Methodist  Reform  Union; 

85  ,,   Missionaries; 

86  „  Modern  Methodists; 

87  „  Moravians; 

88  ,,   Mormons; 

89  ,,   New  castle  Sailor's  Society; 

90  „  New  Church; 

91  „  New  Connexion  General  Baptists; 
02  „   New  Wesleyans; 

93  „  New  Jerusalem  Church 

94  „   New  Methodists; 

95  „  Old  Baptists; 

96  ,,  Open  Baptists; 

97  „  Order  of  St,  Austin. 

98  ,.  Orthodox  Eastern  Church; 

25 
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99  „    Particular  Baptists. 

100  „  Peculiar  People,  who  trust  in  Providence    to 
cure  them  oi  all  ills: 

101  „  Plymouth  Brethren; 

102  „   Polish  Protestant  Church; 

103  3,   Portsmouth  Mission. 

104  „  Presbyterian  Church  in   England  founded  by 
the  Puritans; 

105  „  Presbyterian  Baptists; 

106  „   Primitive  Congregation; 

107  „   Primitive  free  Church; 
103  „   Primitive  Methodists; 

109  „   Progressionists; 

110  ff  Protestant  Members  of  the  Church  of  England 

111  „  Protestant  Trinitarians; 

112  „  Protestant  Union; 

113  „  Providence; 

114  „  Quakers; 

115  „  Ranters,  whose  worship  consists  in    jumping 
and  dapping  of  hands; 

116  „  The  Rational  Christians, 

117  v  jReformers; 

118  „  Reformed  Church  of  England; 

119  „  Reformed  Episcopal  Church; 

120  „  Reformed  Presbyterians  or  Covenanters; 

121  „  Recreative  Religionists; 

122  „  Rrvivalists; 
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123  „  Roman  Catholics; 

124  „   Salem  Society; 

125  „   Sandemanias,  who  are  identical    with    Glas- 
sites,  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman  having  been  the  most  fer- 
vent follower  of  Mr.  Glass; 

126  ,,   The  Scotch  Baptists; 

127  n   Second  advant  Brethren'    who  wait    for  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah; 

128  Secularists,   who   believe    that  the     affairs    of 
this  world  should  be    thought  of  before  those  of  the 
nest  and  that  religion  cannot  pretend  to  the  monopoly 
of  what  is  good  and  moral; 

129  The  Separatist  who  hold  their  goods  at  the  dis- 
position of  brethren    in    distress  and   refuse    to    take 
oath 

130  the  Seventh  day  Baptists: 

IS/  .,  Shakers,  a  sect  founded  by  Ann  Lee,  who  had 
a  divine  revelation,  wherein  it  was  revealed  to  her  that 
the  lust  of  the  flash  was  the  cause  of  the  depravity  of 
man; 

132  The  Soceity  of  the  New  Church; 

133  „  Spiritual  Church; 

133  „  Spiritualists,  who  believe  they  have  inter- 
course with  the  spirits  of  the  other  world; 

135  The  Swedenbrogians,  a  sect  founded  by  Emman. 
4iel  Swedenborg  in  1688; 

736  The  Temperance  Methodists; 
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187  ,,  Trinitarians; 
138  „   Union  Baptists; 
189  „   Unionists; 

140  „  Socinians,    or    Unitarians    who     reject    the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  deny  the  divinity  of  Chirst, 
they  differ  but  little  from  the  Humanitarians; 

141  The  Unitarian  Baptists; 

142  „  Unitarian  Christians; 
148  „   United  Christian  Church; 

144  „  United   Free  Methodist  Church; 

145  „    United  presbyterians; 

146  „  Universal    Christians    whose  belief   is,    that 
God  will  one  day  call  all  Christians  to  himself,  whe- 
ther then  have  been  good  or  bad  in  this    world;  that 
sin  does  not  go  unpunished  but  is  punished  in  this  life 

147  The  welsh  Calvinists; 

148  „  Welsh  Presbyatrians; 

149  „  Welsh  Wesleyans; 

150  „   Wesleyans; 

151  „  Wesleyan  Methodists; 

152  „  Wesleyan  Refromers 

153  „  Wesleyan  Reform  Glory  Band; 

154  The  Working  Man's  Evangelistic  Mission, 
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4)lt  Waf  written  by  Raja  Rammobon    Roy,  thoqgb  as 
be  did  on  many  other   occasions*    he  put  the  name  of  hit 
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disciple  Chandra  Shekhnr  Dev  as  tbe  author,  we  have  the 
authority,  of  Babn  Chandra  Shekhnr  Dev  himself  for  this 
statement,  Ed." 
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^Ye  the  was  accustomed  to  assert  tbat  he  had 
found  nothing  in  the  works  of  any  other  Country, 
Asiatic  or  European,  equal  to  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Hindus1' 
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ccHis  death  took  place  at  Bristol  on  September 
27  th  1833.  He  died  a  Hindu  in  respect  of  external 
observances;  his  Brahman  servant  performed  the  usual 
rites  required  by  his  master's  caste,  and  his  Brahma* 
nical  thread  was  found  coiled  round  his  person  when 
his  Spirit  passed  away.  In  all  his  Antt-Brahmanism 
continued  a  Brahman  to  the  end1' 
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"The  chief  part  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Hiudooi&m,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  made  to  consist  in  the 
adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  diet,  the  last  aberration 
from  which  is  punished  exclusion  from  his  family  and 
friends.  Murder,  theft,  or  perjury*  though  brought  home 
to  the  part  by  a  judicial  sentence*  so  far  from  inducing 
loss  of  caste,  is  visiied  with  no  peculiar  mark  of  infamy.'1 
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"The  alleged  purity    of  his  'monotheism  Wan    liable 
to  be  adulterated  with  pantheistic  idias." 


%<  He  exemplified  in  his  life   that   Joan   (trn* 
wisdom)  and  Bhakki    (love  of  God)  went  together  " 
§ 


was  careful  to  make  the  members  of  the 
new  society  understand  that  he  had  no  idea  of  founding 
a  new  sect  or  new  system,  or  even  a  new  Chureh  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
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*'At  the  same  time,  he  never  quite  abandoned  the  idea 
of  an  order  of  men  ordained  by  Qod  to  be  special  teachers 
of  divine  truth.  It  is  said  that  the  meeting  house  of  the 
Samaj  had  a  private  room  open  only  to  Brachmans,  where 
special  readings  of  the  Vada  were  conducted  by  them, 
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"and  in  truth,  Ramamohan  Roy'i  attitude  towards 
his  national  religion  continued  that  of  A  friendly  reform- 
er, even  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  reformer  who  aimed  at 
retaining  all  that  was  good  and  true  in  Brahmanitin» 
while  sweeping  away  all  that  was  corrupt  and  false*" 
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*Tbe  iervioe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  recitation  of 
Vedio  texts;  reading  from  the  Upaniahads;  delivery  of  a 
Sermon  ;  and  sieging  Hymns/—  Monier  Williams. 
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4  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  always  remained  a  Brahman. 
He  never  abandoned  the  Br  ah  manic  al  thread,' 
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It  was  nothing  abort  of  a  change  of  the   old   la 
tuitional    Dualistic    Theism  of  the    Maharshi    and  tha 
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Brahmananda    into     an    argumentative  form    of  Theism 
with  a  distinct  tendency  to  Monism.  " 


u  The  old  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  and  God 
and  man,  as  distinct  realities,  the  dualism  on  which 
the  old  form  of  Brahmaism  insisted  in  various  shapesi 
is,  in  a  manner,  dead  and  has  given  place  to  a  doc. 
trine  of  unity  in  difference." 
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«  Pandit  Sastri  does  not  argue  much,  but  in  his 
Baktrika  Stabok  and  his  essay  on  Isvar  achetan 
Saktiki  Sachetan  Purush  it  is  seen  what  high  place 
be  assigns  to  argument  in  matters  religious,  His 
monistic  tendency  is  also  unmistakably  seen  in  his 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  to  say  there  is  any  other 
reality  than  God  is  to  limit  God's  infinitude,  and  in 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  first  series  of  his  Dharma- 
jivan  that  tke  human  soul  is  a  part  or  aspect  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.0 
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tt  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  tendency  to  Monism 
is  even  more  distinct  and  pronounced  in  Babu  Na- 
gendra  Nath  Chatterjt's  works  than  in  those  of 
Pandit  Sastri.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Dhar- 
majijnasa  he  clearly  recognises  the  truth  of  Idealism 
and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  book  in  his  lec- 
ture on  Analmavader  Ayauktikata  he  admits  the 
essential  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  individual 
soul,'' 
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«To  me  it  is  the  most  tangible  proof  of  the  growth 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj  from  childhood  to  maturity.0 


Hocx> 


«1  have  seen  Brahmas  of  long  standing  and  of  re. 
cognized  Spiritual  eminence  losing  hold  of  their  most 
cherished  beliefs  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  when 
the  frail  basis  on  which  they  stood  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  them.1 
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C*I  speak  indeed  of  the  more  thoughtful  among 
the  members  of  the  Saroaj,  those  who  have  the  power  of 
understanding  these  matters  and  of  dealing  with  them; 
and  not  of  the  unreflective  mass,  or  of  those  who,  though 
educated  in  an  outward  sense,  take  no  living  interest  in 
religious  and  philosophical  questions  and  no  part  in 
theological  discussions.  In  so  far  as  there  is  theolo- 
gical system  in  the  samaj  —  and  I  admit  that  for  a  con. 
siderable  percentage  of  members  there  is  no  such  sys. 
tern  —  I  think  the  prevailing  system  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready characterised  as  Argumentative  Theism  with  a 
distinct  tendency  to  Monism,  while  there  is  a  re- 
siduem  which  has  not  gone  in  along  the  advancing  tide, 
but  for  which  the  old  Intuional  Dualistic  Theism  is 
still  living.  Criticisms,  more  or  less  of  an  uninformed 
and  dogmatic  nature,  are  sometimes  levelled  by  the 
latter  party  against  the  new  and  growing  creed.  " 
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cc  Though  there  Ss  nothing  new  in  its  conception 
of  God  and  Eternity,  Brahmoism  has  introduced  a  new 
ideal  of  religious  life  in  India.  Prom  time  immemo- 
rial the  Hindu  Sages  had  a  very  sublime  conception 
of  God.  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  western  thouht  in 
its  varied  march  from  Aristotle  to  Spencer  has  repeat. 
ed  the  problems  and  speculations  which  absorbed  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  sages  and  at  various  stages  came 
to  the  same  conclusions,  which  are  well-known  to  the 
students  of  the  western  philosophy  and  Theology.  It 
IB  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  latest  theories  of 
Spencerian  Agnosticism,  Monotheism,  Immanence,  and 
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modern  speculations  of  almost  every  shade  were  anti- 
cipated  by  the  Indian  philosophers  many  centuries 
ago.  The  conception  of  God,  universe  and  the 
human  soul  which  is  predominant  throughout  the 
Upanishads  has  for  depth;  subtlety,  sublimity  not  yet 
been  excelled  anywhere.  Brahma  Jnana  is  the  an. 
cient  heritage  of  the  Indian  mind.  But  the  Indian 
religions  of  all  shades  held  that  Brahma  Jnana  was 
monopoly  of  the  Ascetics  alone.  If  any  one  wanted 
to  have  Brahma  Jnana  he  must  give  up  society  and 
retire  to  tha  forest.  So  long  as  a  man  remained  in 
society  he  was  required  to  confirm  to  the  social  cus- 
toms ceremonies  and  tradition,  which  however  were 
admitted  to  be  useless  and  even  false,  but  ncverth- 
less  man  must  not  dispense  with  them  in  the  name 
of  Brahma  Jnana,  which  was  only  fit  for  the  Ascetics. 
What  the  Brahmo  Samaj  has  done  is  that  it  has 
brought  down  this  Brahma  Jngtn*  from  the  forests 
and  the  pages  of  Shastras  to  the  daily  common  life 
of  every  man  and  woman* *' 
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•f  After  some  time  the  pupil  wished  to  retire  from 
the  postal  service!  but  the  Saint  would  not  allow  it. 
When  he  was  appointed  Post  Master  General  of  the 
North-west  he  fell  upon  bis  knees  before  the  Saint 
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and  begged  his  permission  to  retire  and  enter  soul 
and  body  into  the  true  spiritual  life,  but  the  Saint 
once  more  refused,  saying  that  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  his 
spiritual  progress.  Accordingly  he  left  Agra,  and 
for  many  years  held  his  new  post  at  Allahabad,  as  it 
is  said,  with  great  success  having  introduced  many 
reforms  and  useful  changes  $n  the  Postal  Depart. 
mentt" 
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«  Read  the  account  that  has  lately  been  published 
of  two  native  statesmen,  the  administrators  of  two 
first-class  states  in  Saurastra,  Junagadh  and  Bhav- 
ragar,  Gokulajt  and  Gauri  Sankara,  and  you  will  see 
whether  the  Vedanta  is  still  a  moral  and  a  political 
power  in  India  or  not." 


"His  chief  interest  in  life,  in  the  midst    of  a  most 
successful  political  career,  was  the  <  Vedanta.'  A  little 


insight!  we  are  told,  into  this  knowledge  turned  his 
heart  to  higher  objects,  promissing  him  freedom 
from  grief,  and  blessedness,  the  highest  aim  of  all. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  inner  life  when  the 
celebrated  Vedanti  anchorite,  Rama  Bava,  visited 
Junagadh,  Gokulaji  became  his  pupil.  When  another 
anchorite,  paramahamsa  Sakkidananda,  passed  through 
Junagadh  on  a  piligrimage  to  Girner  Gokulaji  was 
regularly  intiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  Vedanta,  He 
soon  became  highly  proficient  in  it,  and  through  the 
whole  course  ot  his  life,  wheather  in  power  or  in 
disgrace,  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedadta 
supported  him,  and  made  him  in  the  opinion  of 
English  statesmeny  the  model  of  what  a  native  states- 
man ought  to  be"  . 


44:1 
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a  (381)  Those  who  live  in  the  world  and  try  to 
find  salvation  are  like  soldiers  that  fight  protected 
by  the  breast-work  of  a  tort,  which  the  ascetiss  who 
renounce  the  world  in  search  of  a  God  are  like  soldiers 
fighting  in  the  open  field.  To  fight  from  within  the 
fort  is  safer  than  to  fight  in  the  open  field*0 
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^  (65)  The  wind  carries  the  smell  of  the  sandal 
wood  as  well  as  that  of  ordure,  but  does  not  mix  with 
either.  Similarly  a  perfect  man  lives  in  the  world. 
but  does  not  mix  with  it'* 


Patriarch  of  the  3rahma 
Saiwaf 


'•His  experience  is  Very  great  and  manifold,  his  col* 
tare  is  of  very  high  order,  his  services  to  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  are  unrivalled  in  their  way.  Ram  Mohuna  Roy 
founded  the  Brahmo  Samaj  iu  1331,  and  died  only  two 
years  afterwards  in  England*  Maharshi  Devendra  Nath 
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then  a  very  young  man  and  master  of  great  wealth  took 
up  and  safe  gaarded  the  Samaj  as  no  one  did,  gave  it  a 
creed,  gave  it  an  organisation,  a  form  of  worship,  au  im- 
posing local  habitation,  a  printing  press  which  issued 
a  vernacular  journal  of  great  influence. 


"  Since  yon  came  here  three  months  ago,  my  com- 
munication with  the  external  World  has  been  much  di- 
minished. 1  see  things  much  less  and  hear  much  fewer 
words.  Bat  that  is  nft  loss  to  me.  As  my  dealings  with 
the  external  worlds  are  decreasing,  my  Yoga  with  the 
internal  world  is  rapidly  increasing.  No  effort  on  my 
part  13  now  required  for  communion.  I  sit  by  myself  and 
onjoy  this  company." 


'tfa> 
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**Now  I  have  become  quite  uieless  to  the  world,  I  have 
now  very  little  to  connect  me  with  the  world, 


SbeSdBfo  X)  ^T 
<Jjb8   OX^DO   ^^dtfeKT^cSb. 

*4  J  am  living  the  life  of  a  recluse" 
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-The  life  of  Eeahub  Chaader  Sen  also,  though  he 
was  a  married  man  and  travelled  much  and  moved  in 
the  world,  was  a  life  of  extreme  self-denial,  as  much  as 
that  of  any  Paramahamea," 
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4  The  Bramho  Saenaj  claims  that  the  highest  know- 
ledge of  God  is  not  only  attainable  in  society,  bat  that 
onr  homes  and  societies  are  the  only  places  where  that 
knowledge  of  God  c*n  be  realised  in  all  its  depth  an5 
sublimity  ,  that  there  is  not  a  more  sacred  sanctuary  for 
communion  with  God  than  our  common  place  daily  life/' 
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48  As  my  dealings  with  the  external  ^rorld  are  de* 
creasing  my  yoga  with  the  internal  world  is  rapidly  in. 
creasing.  No  effort  on  my  part  is  now  required  for 
communion." 


(for  communion)  ^oX'SSB'^K^)    fibo^tf  P  ^S& 


(There   is  not  a   more 

stored  sanctuary    for   communion   with    Qod    than   our 
common  place  daily  life)  ^^fibp  08oS*$»7T*c     Vfty 
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(Homes  and  societies  are  The  only  placet  where  that 
knowledge  of  Qod  can  be  realised  in  all  its  depth  and 
sublimity) 
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cc  The  old  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  and  God 
and  men  as  a  distinct  realities,  the  dualism  on  which 
the  old  form  of  Brahmoism  insisted  in  various  shapes, 
is  in  a  manner  dead  and  has  given  place  to  a  doc- 
trine of  unity  in  difference-  I  speak  indeed  of  the 
more  thoughtful  among  the  members  of  the  Samaj, 
those  who  have  the  power  of  understanding  these 
matters  and  of  dealing  with  them  and  not  of  the  un- 
reflective  mass  or  of  those  who,  though  educated  in 
*n  outward  tense,  take  no  living  interest  in  religious 
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and  philosophical  questions  and  no  part  in  theological 
discussions.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  theological  sys- 
tem in  the  samaj  and  I  admit  that  for  a  considerable 
percentage  of  members  there  is  no  such  system.  I 
think  the  prevailing  system  is  what  I  have  already 
characterised  as  Argumentative  thsism  with  a  distinct 
tendency  to  Monism." 


eo 
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<c  The  Hindu  reformation  inaugurated  by  Rama- 
mohan  Roy  was  the  first  reformation  due  to  Christian 
influence,  and  to  the  diffussion  of  European  ideas 
through  English  education." 


8  o-O  "cSxS'  O^ 
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<r  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  form  of 
marriage  for  persons  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian, 
Jewish,  Hinduy  Mahammadan,  Parse,  Bhudhist,  Sikh, 
or  Jain  religion,  and  to  legalise  certain  marriage  the 
validity  of  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  here  by  enacted  " 
&c. 
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^  The  Act,  in  fact,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
the  institution  of  civil  marriage  into  Hindu  society. 
It  sanctioned  matremonial  union  without  any  neces- 
sary religious  ceremonial." 


"t  30 
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44  It  was  violently  opposed  not  only  by   the  orthodox 
but  by  tbe  acre  conser  native  TbeUts.*' 


^  ^ 


o-a9. 
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*«  Hence  he  had  no  sympathy  with  tbe   social  quack 
were  so  eager  to  have  certain  questions   of  Hindus 
fcocial  life  settled  all  in  a  trice  by  legislation." 
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"  Singularly  enough  too,  even  to  this  day,  some 
Hindu  Theists  continue  to  prefer  being  married  ac- 
cording to  Brahmic  rites,  without  availing  themselves 
of  the  Act.  There  appers  to  be  a  dislike  to  the  Re- 
gistrar, as  if  he  were  required  to  take  the  place  of  the 
minister  of  religion  whereas  he  simply  witnesses  the 
contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
listen  to  the  words  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to 
matrimonial  union,  some  theists  also  object  to  the 
categorical  repudiation  of  the  Hindu  religion  which 
must  precede  the  performance  of  the  civil  marriagq 
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considering  that  because  they  are   Brahmas  they  are 
not  therefore  un-Hinduized. 
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**  Mr  Veeresalingam  himself  officiated  as  Miniater, 
CjotSdSoS)  "^ 


^dfcoft  O^Srf-o^ra-pdfio  »5?)o« 
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o 
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Minister  said  to  the  bridegroom.  This  girl  ador- 
ned with  virtues  and  decked  healthy  and  amiable!  O 
learned  youth,  desiring  the  welfare  you  both,  I 
persent  to  >ou.,, 


aotffy 

s^jfc  ss&ss-oyjp  ^ 

^This  girl  adorned  ecb» 


(Whereas  he  simply  witnesses  the  contract  between 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  listens  to  the  words  by 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  matrimonial  union) 


tfw 
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n  The  bridegroom  then  touching  the  bridei  right 
hand  said  M  Love  gave  to  love,  love  ia  the  giver,  love  the 
receiver  with  love  I  accept  yon,  I  accept  yon  for  the 
accomplishment  of  virtne  and  the  acheivement  of 
happiness.  1  shall  not  leave  yon/' 
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Love  8ftVO  to  love  &c- 
.  &PP»O 


*'  The  bridegrom  tied  the 
with  the  letters  of  Brahma  KripzU  Kevalamto  the  bride's 
neck  saying  %  this  auspicious  string  the  symbol  of  my 
love.  I  tie  to  your  neck,  0  prosperous  one  walk  the  path 
of  virtue  With  me.  ' 


.  This 
anspic°u8  string  etc 
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t  Marriage  is  to  them  the  substitute  for  regeneration 


" 
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*'Tbe  Minister  then  performed  the  Saptopada  and 
explained  the  meaning  to  the  audience.  The  bridegroom 
holding  the  hand  of  the  bride  marched  seven  steps  sa- 
ying •*  my  desire  for  God,  my  desire  for  sacrifice,  my 
desire  for  fame,  my  desire  for  virtue,  "  the  bride  "  my 
desire  for  prosperity,  my  desire  for  issue,  my  desire  for 
wealth." 


1t\ 
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*l  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  then    garlended  each 

other* 
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l%  Mr.  A.  Somanadh&Bao  offered   Prayers  to   bless   the 
happy  couple  with  long  life  and  prosperity.  " 


c*  Then  the   Mangalarati  hymn    was  sung  heartily   by 
the  ladies" 


^An  offering  of  lights  or  of   waper    tnrmario 

and  chunam  waved  over  a  diety  or  oTer  any    individual 
to  take  of  the  soppo&ed  ill  effects  of  the  evil  looks/' 
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<(  The  young  Raja  of  Pittapur  with  his  usaal  libe- 
rality presented  the  bridegroom  with  *  pretty  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  the1  bride  with  a  gold  ring  set 
with  diamond  and  eaphire  worth  about  Rs.  300. 
There  were  presents  from  others  also  among  whom 
Mr,  R.  Venkatarataam  Naidn  Garu  M«  AM  L,  To  Princi- 
pal of  the  Pittapnr  Rpja's  College  Coconada  presented 
Rs.  15,  The  young  Zamindar  of  Kapileswarapnram 
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Be.  25   and    B,  V.   Jogayya,  District  Coort   Shirastadar 
Vizagapatam,  a  pair  of  clothes  to  the  man  led  couple  " 
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<i  It  is  our  strong  and  mature  conviction,  that  the 
first  thing  necessary  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
a  new  taith  is  a  position  of  honest  and  manly  inde- 
pendence. There  is  such  a  thing  as  honesty  of  expres- 
sion which  religious  teachers  should  not  forget.  To 
make  rather  free  use  of  the  forms  and  phrasealogy  of 
others,  in  a  novel  and  arbitrary  sense  of  oar  own,  is 
to  inflict  upon  them  a  grievous  injustice,  and  to  en. 
velop  our  real  ideas  and  doctrines  in  a  cloud  of 
doubt  aod  8uspicionf  which  cannot  but  be  injurious 
to  the  cause  ot'propogation»-The  new  dispensation  &o» 
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*  * 


<c  Have  been  imitators  from  beginning  to  end,  have 
:opied  the  terms  and  the  meanings  attached  to  them 
3y  infidel  writers,  without  study,  thought  or  discrimi- 
nation." 
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